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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo Belge 


Ministerial Change 

M. MAURICE VAN HEMELRIJCK, Minister of the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, resigned after a series of meetings of the Belgian Cabinet. He said 
that he did not approve of the Government’s policy which was “mani- 
festly insufficient”. He proposed that a provisional Congo Government be 
established at the end of 1959. Other Ministers in the coalition Government 
of the Christian Social and Liberal Parties favoured a more gradual 
evolution. The Times (September 6) said that the disagreement was over 
timing, not fundamentals. 

Mr. de Schrijver, former Minister of State was appointed to succeed 
M. Van Hemelrijck. In a broadcast he confirmed that urban and rural 
elections by universal suffrage would be held in December, and announced 
that the provincial councils, to be elected by members of the urban and 
rural councils, would have a large measure of autonomy. In 1960, he said, 
two assemblies, the General Council (a chamber of representatives) and 
the Legislative Council (senate) would be functioning. Their legislative 
powers would be substantial. Also, the Civil Service would gradually be 
Africanized through the introduction of probationers. 

The Minister also announced reforms for the trusteeship territories of 
Ruanda and Urundi. (The Times, September 8.) 


Political Parties 


Leaders of the Congolese National Movement visited Brussels and called 
for an immediate Congolese Government. They alleged that the nomina- 
tion of Africans to important posts had been only a facade, and called for 
the “‘Africanization” of executive posts in the administration and in the 
police. 

Ileo and Joseph Ngalula denounced the insufficient salaries paid to 
African workers, and violently condemned administrative and penal 
measures against African leaders. (Ghana Daily Graphic, August 28.) 

Commenting on the vital nature of political parties, Guardian 
(September 5) said: ‘“‘Among the political parties, tribalism appears to be 
winning the day. The extremist Abako organization in the lower Congo 
frankly admits that its policy is to win early independence for the Bakongo 
people. While it is particularly criticized for this attitude, the Belgian- 
favoured Interfederale Party (a moderate group) is equally tribal in origin, 
if now aiming at wider support. Only the Congolese National Movement 
has attempted to be non-tribal, and it has dissensions in its higher ranks. 
The other hundred-and-one parties are local and tribal. 

“Traditional Belgian policy is largely responsible for the present wave 
of tribalism. The Belgian Administration has always encouraged tribal 
associations ostensibly for their cultural value. Now the Congolese 
politicians have good grounds for accusing the Belgian of a ‘divide and 
rule’ attitude. Responsible Congolese fear that this policy can only lead 
to tribal wars once the Belgians depart.” The report also draws attention to 
the complex economic problems and the acute unemployment problems. 

In a pastoral letter, the Vicar and Prefects Apostolic of the Roman 
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Catholic Church in the Belgian Congo Urundi said:—“The Church 
welcomes with great hope the announcement of independence for the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. On this auspicious occasion, it is 
pleased to pay solemn homage to the work which Belgium has accom- 
plished in Africa. The Church, which was the first to entrust Africans with 
outstanding responsibilities, wishes to promote this accession to indepen- 
dence by making available to those whose task it is to build the new State, 
the illumination of Christian doctrine in matters of international relations, 
political democracy, social relations, professional activities and economic 
prosperity. 

“To ensure liberty of expression for all, it is the duty of the State to 
authorize and encourage a multiplicity of parties, and it is both legitimate 
and desirable in our countries that, within the framework of temporal 
institution, Catholics should co-operate with Christians of other confes- 
sions and with Non-Christians. The Church has occasionally and in some 
areas lent its support to a given party, but this was because the party con- 
cerned was the only one offering the necessary guarantees from a Christian 
point of view. 

““However, the Church has never considered this course of action as 
ideal. In this work of co-operation with the local government, all Christians 
must display a spirit of profound Christianity and absolute fidelity to 
moral principles.” 

On the economic side, the Bishops wrote: “Neither economics nor 
politics are an end in themselves; both must contribute to the welfare of 
mankind. This is why the finest economic structure is faulty unless it is 
supported by a good social system. An economic activity comparable to 
that of highly industrialized countries reigns in certain cities. This means 
that identical problems arise in connexion with the relationship between 
employers and workers, capital and labour. In all justice a portion at least 
of the income accruing from capital enriched by the labours of our 
countrymen should be reinvested locally for their benefit.” 


Civic Liberties 


A Royal Decree guaranteeing freedom of the press, of association and 
the right of public meeting has been signed. It includes the right to con- 
stitute political parties and trade unions. But the Governor-General is 
given the power to prohibit periodicals or other written material from 
outside the Congo, which may disturb public order. He can also suspend 
for a maximum of six months a newspaper or periodical which may com- 
promise public order and peace. Public meetings held in covered premises, 
other than of a religious nature or entertainment, must give forty-eight 
hours’ notice. Associations must also be registered: any that compromise, 
or may compromise, public order and peace may be dissolved. (Belgian 
Congo, September 1959.) 


More Riots 


Riots have occurred at Kikona and Lukula, in the lower Congo. At 
Kikona they started after some workers on the military base had been 
dismissed, while at Lukula demonstrators freed four Africans who had 
been arrested during an identity control operation. They damaged several 
cars, tried to ransack official buildings, and set fire to a private house. 
Security forces used tear smoke to disperse them. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
October 1.) 








Nyasaland 


Constitutional Change 
Tue Governor has announced the following changes: 


(1) African representation on the Legislative Council will be increased 
by making provision for two additional African seats, making a total of 
seven seats with a corresponding increase of two official members. 

(2) There will be appointed to the Executive Council two African 
members from the Legislative Council. 

(3) The life of the Legislative Council has been extended beyond May 
1960 when it would normally have come to an end. It is hoped that in the 
event such period will not greatly exceed one year. 

(4) Any member of the Legislative Council who is the subject of a 
Governor’s Detention Order shall vacate his seat if the Governor so directs. 

(5) The Governor shall himself appoint Africans to occupy the seats 
of any African members which may be, or become, vacant and the members 
so appointed shall occupy their seats during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 


The seats occupied by Mr. H. B. Chipembere (in detention) and Mr. 
M. W. K. Chiume (in U.K.) were declared vacant. 


The foliowing were nominated as the new members: 


Mr. C. M. Chinkondenji: Aged 55 years. Retired bank clerk, now a 
master farmer in the Ncheu District. Vice-chairman of the Ncheu District 


Council, and a long-standing Member of the Central Province African 
Provincial Council. 


Mr. E. M. Mtawali: Aged 46 years. Hospital Assistant in Charge, 
Mlowe Health Unit, and Maternity Clinic of Church of Scotland Mission. 
Member of the Northern Province African Provincial Council, 1956, and 
of Rumpi District Council and School Management Committee. Visited 
the United Kingdom in 1958 on a British Council’s bursary. 


The Rev. A. D. Kayira: Aged 43 years. C.C.A.P. Minister in Charge, 
Karonga. Member of the Northern Province African Provincial Council 


and of Karonga District Council. Member of Livingstonia Mission 
Council. 


Mr. A. J. Mponda: Aged 56 years. Retiring Principal Assistant, Office 
of the Registrar-General. Was Secretary, Blantyre Native Association 
until 1944. Visited the United Kingdom in 1947 for discussions with the 
then Secretary of State on African education and social welfare. 


Mr. Chinkondenji and Mr. Mtawali were also appointed Members of 
the Executive Council. 

A further initial reorganization of departments also took place so that 
the Secretariat has four main divisions: those of the Chief Secretary, the 
Financial Secretary, the Secretary for Local Government and Social 
Services, and the Secretary for Natural Resources. 

The two new posts of Secretary for Local Government and Social 
Services and Secretary for Natural Resources will be filled by Mr. J. H. 
Ingham, C.M.G., M.B.E., and Mr. R. W. Kettlewell, C.M.G., respec- 
tively. In the meantime, the post of Secretary for African Affairs is being 
placed in abeyance. 

The African Members of the Executive Council will in the first instance 
be attached to the Divisions of Local Government and Social Services, and 
of Natural Resources in an advisory and consultative capacity. They will 
have their own office accommodation in these Divisions and will live in 
Zomba. They will, however, have full opportunity to travel in the same way 
as other Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, and in 
recognition of their work they will receive an appropriate allowance in 
addition to their emoluments as Members of the Legislative Council. The 
Economist (August 29) described the changes as an anti-climax and added: 
“This sort of constitutional arithmetic adds up to very little; it will certainly 


not cool tempers that are looking for a more relevant solution to a 
wretched situation.” 


Prospects in Nyasaland 


The Nyasaland African Congress decided to set up headquarters in 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. The Registrar of Societies confirmed that an 





application has been made to register the headquarters. It was being con- 
sidered. At present fifteen Nyasaland African Congress branches are 
registered in Northern Rhodesia. They are all old registrations. Some date 
back to 1958. 

The deputy-president, Mr. M. N. Kapitoh said: “The formation of 
any other organization at this heart-breaking hour would be a betrayal 
and sell-out. We will go back to Nyasaland when the ban is lifted. Mean- 
while we have endorsed the leadership of Dr. Banda and pledged our 
support to the end.” (Central African Post, August 12.) 

The Government announcing that elements of security forces from 
neighbouring territories have now been withdrawn from Nyasaland said: 


“The Nyasaland Government wishes to make it quite clear that plans exist - 


for the speedy return of adequate forces should illegal activities once again 
threaten the lives and property of law-abiding citizens.” 

It also announced that the Governor had “reviewed the cases for de- 
tention of Dr. H. K. Banda, Mr. H. B. Chipembere, and Mr. D. K. 
Chisiza, as required by the Emergency Regulations 1959, and had decided 
that their Detention Orders should remain in force”. (Press Releases, 
September 3 and 12.) 

Geoffrey Taylor (Guardian, September 28 and 29) said the Govern- 
ment was acting now “‘as though nothing had happened, or as though the 
events of February and March were something it had seen in an X-film 
at the Blantyre Cinema. In addition to the detentions and banning of 
publications the constitutional position remained much the same. (As the 
old guard Europeans here frankly tell you, it does not matter how many 
Africans you have as long as they can be outvoted, because the Legislative 
Council is a rubber stamp.) There is no intention that the next Constitution 
shall allow for a possible secession from the Central African Federation. 
In the Government’s view a clause allowing secession in, say, ten years 
would invite ten years of agitation and ill-feeling which would vitiate 
all its plans for developing responsible self-government. But the Govern- 
ment is not necessarily wedded to the federation in its present form. ‘A 
federal concept’ is the current watchword at Zomba: a form of association 
between the territories, for which suggestions are now being discussed, 
which might be acceptable to Africans and might convince them that they 
need not fear European domination from Salisbury. On the other hand 
the Congress ideal is not dead, although it is an extremist and, in some 
aspects, highly unpleasant ideal for most Europeans to accommodate. 
African nationalism can be almost overpoweringly ugly thing if it is 
thwarted—and its leadership will reflect its dominant characteristic. It 
exists on a mystic, not to say religious, plane. In imprisoning its leaders the 
Government has given it one thing it lacked for universal appeal—its noble 
army of martyrs. The new constitution has been received with contempt.” 
Mr. Manoah Chirwa was in the wilderness and could get little following 
because he lacked the future symbol of power in this country: the prison 
graduate’s cap. 

Discussing the detainees Mr. Taylor said that of the 1,322 men detained 
after the declaration of the Nyasaland emergency in March, 649 have been 
released, 539 are still detained, and 134 have been taken out of detention 
and charged with specific offences. “This does not mean that when they 
have served their sentences they are free. Nor does it mean that if they are 
acquitted they are free.” He described how people were rearrested on a 
detention order even after being acquitted of charges in court. Such an 
experience happened to Mrs. Orton Chirwa, even after five months’ pre- 
liminary detention. She was finally released on August 21, with her 
husband. 

“In a period of eleven weeks when most of the cases involving sentences 
of six months or more were appearing before the High Court, twenty-five 
sentences were confirmed on men accused only of membership of an 
unlawful society. Most of these men were sentenced to twelve months, 
some to less, and one got as much as two and a half years. In the same 
period the sentences were confirmed on twenty-six men found guilty of 
assisting in the management of an unlawful society. Here the sentences 
were stiffer. Most of the men got at least three years. One man who was 
sentenced for both offences (membership and management) got three 
years. These cases do not include the many in which men received sentences 
of less than six months or if they were charged with specific offences such 
as violence, intimidation, rioting, and destroying buildings. Two men 
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charged with ‘uttering a slogan indicating that they are associated with an 
unlawful society’ were given six months. 

“The 539 detainees are kept at five camps—Gwelo prison in Southern 
Rhodesia for Dr. Banda, Mr. H. B. Chipembere and Mr. D. K. Chisiza; 
Marandellas, also in Southern Rhodesia, for most of the other senior 
Members of Congress; Kanjedza, near Blantyre, where about 350 de- 
tainees are kept in four compounds; and two small provincial holding 
centres or ‘cages’ at Lilongwe in the Central Province and Mzuzu in the 
north. 

“The detainees are classified into black, grey and white—though new 
terms are now in use which avoid colour connotation—on an assessment 
of each individual by the commandant, Major John Willey, formerly of 
the King’s African Rifles, and detainees may be moved from compound to 
compound, or to the cages in the Central and Northern Provinces, at 
Major Willey’s discretion. The commandant regards this classification 
system as a pipeline leading eventually to a man’s release: his reports to 
the Governor on a man’s general attitude in detention are weighed with a 
report by the Special Branch (which, there is reason to think, has men 
inside) and an assessment of the situation in the area of a man’s home by 
his District Commissioner. 

“The intellectual vanguard of Congress is at Marandellas: ‘D’ com- 
pound at Kanjedza houses teachers, clerks, and a minister of the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian, the Rev. Henry Makwaka, who has been 
elected compound leader. 

“None of the huts has lighting (it is dark here now by six o’clock and 
the men must then go inside) and I was told that lighting would not be 
supplied until the men become ‘more co-operative’. It will be supplied 
first to the white compound to encourage the others to come clean. The 
commandant and his small team of rehabilitation officers complain that 
“We can’t get the men to trust us.” . . . The Rhodesian and Nyasaland 
newspapers, in which the detainees are unlikely to find much to their taste, 
have been admitted to the camp since May, and a supply of English 
weeklies has been promised. A literary work which everyone had read was 
the Devlin Report. 

“At the discretion of the District Commissioner relief is paid to the 
families of the detainees at the rate of £3 a month for a wife and 15s. for 
each child. Although most of the families living in the towns are receiving 
these allowances there is in the country a tendency to assume sometimes 
correctly, since the women do most of the work, that the family can support 
itself on its plot of ground. The Government is paying the school fees from 
3s. to 25s. a year according to the standard for detainees’ children.” 


Non-African Agriculture 


The Nyasaland Farmers’ Union adopted a resolution recording its 
“lack of confidence in the Director of Agriculture and the Nyasaland 
Government for the manner in which they have handled the question of 
federalizing Non-African agriculture in Nyasaland”. 

The Union said “European agricultural land in Nyasaland amounts to 
about 24 per cent of the total area. Despite its almost insignificant size the 
European agricultural industry contributes about 57 per cent of the 
territory’s economic exports. It is therefore a vital factor in Nyasaland’s 
economic prosperity and political stability.” It discussed in detail negotia- 
tions that went on during 1954 and 1955, after an undertaking had been 
given at the London Conference on Federation in 1953, that as soon as 
Northern Rhodesian Non-African agriculture was transferred Nyasaland 
‘would follow suit. Though “‘Non-African agriculture in Northern Rhodesia 
was transferred to federal control on January 1, 1956, in an amicable 
fashion, no move followed in Nyasaland.” 

Late in 1955 three members of the Nyasaland Farmers’ Union were 
requested to meet the Governor, Sir Geoffrey Colby. “Despite the under- 
taking given in London, he informed us that Government would under no 
circumstances contemplate the federalization question at that juncture. 
He requested that, as continued representations might disturb his residual 
incumbency, we desist from further agitation. This we refused to do, but 
did agree to pursue the matter privately.” Later, in 1957, a Select Com- 
mittee was established to examine this matter. In December 1957, repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Union and the Tea Association were told by 
the Governor that it was accepted that a prima facie case for the transfer 
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had been established on agricultural and economic grounds. But, due to fear 
of possible political consequences, the official majority was used to defeat 
the proposal. At the meeting of the Executive Council a press statement 
was drawn up to effect that, while it was desirable to federalize Non-African 
agriculture, in deference to extremists’ opinion it was the Govern- 
ment’s decision to shelve the issue until constitutional talks took place 
between 1960 and 1970: The statement expressed hope that in the mean- 
time extremist opposition would moderate. After meetings with Federal 
Minister, however, the Nyasaland Government agreed to postpone the 
issue for one year (until December, 1958) on condition that no motion 
proposing the federalization of Non-African agriculture be tabled in the 
local Legislative Council during that time. 

It was agreed that the postponement should be publicly explained as 
being on financial grounds. The Farmers’ Union reluctantly agreed to 
withhold for one year any public disclosure of this matter. 

In January, 1959, “‘we were assured by Government through Members 
of the Executive Council that if we refrained from drawing publicity to this 
issue the transfer would be passaged in April, 1959. We adhered to our 
undertaking.” 

“The Government has failed to honour the undertaking given in 
January.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, September 3.) 


Nyasaland and Secession 


During a visit to Nyasaland, the Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy 
Welensky, said that Nyasaland must remain within the Federation. Some 
people would say that, should Nyasaland secede, she could be well looked 
after under continued Colonial Office rule. He frankly doubted this, not 
because Great Britain would not make the effort, or be prepared to pay 
the cost of development, but because many African leaders who had been 
thrown up in Nyasaland would no more welcome British tutelage than they 
had chosen to welcome the inclusion of Nyasaland in the Federation. That, 
to his mind, had been an unforgivable error to assume, as it seemed to 
have been assumed by some, that Nyasaland could make any progress at 
all without the essential ingredients of progress, which were to be found 
in the growth of industry and in the spread of skill and knowledge. 

“Under Federation, Nyasaland has received its first lesson in how to 
participate in a democratic system of government—in how to elect a man 
to Parliament and in how to play a part in the party political system which 
lies at the base of British democracy. 

“Even though we have introduced a qualitative franchise for the 
Federation, which I frankly admit is demanding of the individual’s ability 
to exercise responsibility in the political field, I have no doubt at all that 
the coming years will see increased African participation in politics, and 
this I welcome.” (Federation Newsletter, September 11.) 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Nationalization on Copperbelt 


THE Northern Rhodesia Mineworkers’ Union suggested that the copper 
industry might be nationalized. This would “greatly help to solve the 
problem of African advancement”, because the Government could more 
easily lay down acceptable job qualifications, and “fears by Europeans and 
Africans alike about advancement as applied by the mining companies 
would be allayed”. The Union thinks it wrong that advancement should 
be dictated by private enterprise companies and not by “the elected 
representatives of the people who have to bear the consequences of 
African advancement”. 

Guardian (August 24 and 25) described the proposal as not much 
more than a manoeuvre in an attempt to block the impending effort by 
copper-mining companies to open more categories of employment to 
Africans. The Union statement adds that the mining companies have paid 
out £150 million in dividends after taxation during the past ten years, 
while their total investment on the Copperbelt does not exceed £100 
million. On the basis of these figures it is argued that compensation of 
£100 million plus a further £50 million would be fair. 








The Union’s action, while essentially a sign of its own financial and 
organizational weakness—it could not stand a sustained strike—is never- 
theless shrewdly timed. It comes when the State-owned Rhodesia Railways 
are negotiating with their White employees on the same subject, and when 
economic recession has thrown a number of White artisans out of work 
and threatens others with the same fate. Moreover, the White miners 
think the unrest in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia may make Northern 
Rhodesian White politicians anxious to avoid racial trouble in industry. 

Mr. Donald Macintyre, Minister of Finance in the Federal Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, said that there was little likelihood that 
the copper mines would be nationalized. Nationalization would cut across 
the Federal Government’s policy of supporting private enterprise. 


Colour Bar in Action 


The Northern Rhodesia Government expressed “greatest concern and 
regret”’ at treatment accorded to “‘a distinguished visitor to the territory 
who was refused service in a Chingola café for no other reason than that 
of his race”. The incident involved Sir Francis Ibiam, a Nigerian, who is a 
missionary doctor and chairman of the governing council of the University 
College of Ibadan. 

Mr. H. L. Jones, Administrative Secretary of the Northern Rhodesia 
Government, recalled that the territorial Legislative Council had con- 
demned the fact that certain owners of cafés, hotel dining-rooms and 
cinemas refused service to Non-Europeans on grounds of race or colour 
alone. He said: “Such unfortunate incidents bring discredit to the territory 
and particularly to its European inhabitants.” 

Sir Roy Welensky also apologized on behalf of the Federation and said: 
“I am expressing my regret for this incident to the Prime Minister of the 
Federation of Nigeria. . . . I have said before and I say again, it is time 
we recognized whatever our achievements in the Federation may be—and 
they are very substantial—we cannot expect the world to treat us with any 
great respect so long as we hand out this kind of treatment to our visitors.” 
(The Times, September 5.) 

The Times (September 2) commented: “If, as in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, a colour bar is being enforced which is contrary to public 
policy and injurious to the international standing of the country, then the 
State has a duty to legislate.” 

Only one hotel, the Jameson, managed as subsidiary of the B.S.A. 
Chartered Company, in practice catered for a multi-racial clientele, 
although the custom of admitting Africans in the public rooms of other 
hotels and restaurants, particularly the pleasanter and more modern ones 
is spreading. But now the Jameson itself is faced with such severe loss of 
trade as a result that it is back-pedalling. The exclusion of Africans from 
hotels makes nonsense of claims to be putting partnership into practice. 

Mr. Jasper Savanhu, Federal Member of Parliament and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Home Affairs, is not to have a house in the 
Eurapean area of Salisbury. A special house is to be built for him in 
Highfield African township. (Pretoria News, August 27.) 

Visiting London on his way to study race relations in the U.S.A., Mr. 
Savanhu said he thought the Federation was giving a lead to people in 
Central Africa towards abolition of the colour bar. It was not easy, he 
pointed out, to change people’s way of life and attitude of mind over- 
night, and for this reason the abolition of racial prejudice in Central 
Africa would not necessarily be speeded up by legislation. (Guardian, 
August 21.) 

A meeting of 200 railway employees representing all branches of the 
Rhodesia railway workers’ unions unanimously rejected a scheme for 
African advancement proposed by Mr. Eastwood, the Minister of Trans- 
port. Under his proposal certain jobs would be split into categories accord- 
ing to skill and experience. This would enable Africans to take over seven 
grades at present held by Europeans including, for example, dining-car 
stewards. 

The meeting reaffirmed the union view that the sole grounds for African 
advancement must be the “rate for the job” standards set by past national 
industrial councils. This entails no splitting of jobs. 

Later the general manager of the railways issued a circular outlining 
the terms of an agreement negotiated separately with the African Workers’ 
Union. The circular sets forth ascending rates of pay for seven specified 
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jobs in which Africans would begin at the lowest grades but could qualify 
after serving for a stipulated number of years, for high grades. 

Mr. Garfield Todd on behalf of the Central Africa Party said: “The 
new agreement violates the principles of the rate for the job. It gives short- 
term, limited benefits to African workers, but is the first step in a policy of 
attrition. It spells disaster for European workers, continues the exploita- 
tion of African workers, and will do further harm to relations between races. 
Unless all workers stand together and negotiate as one they will endorse 
action which will exclude Europeans from employment and condemn 
Africans to rates of pay lower than is acceptable in a modern and pro- 
gressive industrial State.” 

The Times (September 8) commented: “Attempts to promote an ad- 
vancement plan have already had a long and sorry history. In December 
1957, the three trade unions directly affected—the Rhodesia Railway 
Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated Engineering Union (both Euro- 
pean) and the Railway African Workers’ Union—reached agreement after 
two and a half years of negotiation on a seven-year plan for Africans in 
railway jobs recognized as traditionally European. This provided that in 
the first year Africans would be paid 40 per cent of the Europeans’ rates 
and by the beginning of the seventh year they were to receive the full rate. 
The agreement was subject to ratification by the union executives, and as 
the two European unions did not ratify it the proposals were pigeon- 
holed.” 

This year the Federal Cabinet has come forward with its own proposals 
in which it stated twenty-five jobs had been examined for new openings 
for African employees, but that seven were considered the most practicable 
as a beginning. The seven jobs were those of lorry drivers, ticket clerks, 
plant operators, drilling machinists, crane drivers, storemen, and dining- 
car stewards. 

At Bulawayo the General Council of the Federal Trade Union Congress 
completely rejected the Federal Government’s proposals on African 
advancement on the Rhodesia Railways. The Council said that if the rail- 
way advancement proposals were implemented, they would cause unrest 
and dissatisfaction among African workers and lead to the annihilation 
of the European in the Federation. The Council resolved to invite the 
British T.U.C. to send its general secretary, Sir Vincent Tewson, to the 
Federation to study at first-hand the problems facing unions. (S.A. Star, 
September 26.) 


Reorganization of Civil Service 

The Government published plans for a locally-based Civil Service in 
which posts will be available on equal terms for all suitably qualified 
persons, irrespective of race. Existing oversea conditions of service will be 
retained, but will apply in future only to officers recruited from overseas 
to fill posts for which suitable candidates cannot be obtained on the new 
local conditions. Rights of serving officers will.be strictly preserved, but 
the officers will be allowed if they wish to transfer to the new local service. 
Emoluments in kind now granted to European Civil Servants will dis- 
appear or be considerably reduced. For example, free oversea passages, a 
feature of the existing conditions; will not be granted and provision will be 
made for officers to take shorter and more frequent leave. (N.R. Press 
Communique, September 5.) 


Protection of African Interests 


Assurance that full attention will be paid to the interests of African 
people when “many important and difficult questions affecting the future 
of Rhodesia and the Federation” are discussed in coming months were 
given by Sir Evelyn Hone, the Governor. He emphasized that promises of 
Her Majesty’s protection, given to African inhabitants of the Protectorate 
in the constitution of the Federation, would not be forgotten or over- 
looked. He recalled a statement by the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
that if at any time any proposal was considered that might mean that 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland would cease to be under the protection of the 
United Kingdom Government, then it would be necessary to find out 
whether the peoples of those territories desired the change before it could 
be agreed to. Mr. Macmillan promised that opportunities would be given 
to the African people in “some way or another to make known what they 
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feel on these matters”. It would be for the African people, if they wished, 
to make use of these opportunities. 

Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, speaking 
in a debate in the House of Lords referred to African fears that powers 
shed by the United Kingdom Government in respect of the two Protec- 
torates would be assumed by the Federal Government, and that the units 
would be dominated. He said: “The conception is that as power is trans- 
ferred from the United Kingdom in respect of the two northern territories 
it will be transferred not to the Federal Government but to the Govern- 
ments of the two northern territories, which will progressively become 
more and more representative of Africans, until they have African 
majorities.” 

Mr. H. J. Roberts, Minister of Labour and Mines in Northern 
Rhodesia, asserted that Lord Home’s interpretation was a blast at the 
very foundations on which the present constitution had been built, and 
that if it were accepted it would be the death knell of non-racial party 
politics in the territory. (N.R. Press Communique, August 7 and 8.) 

In reply Lord Home said: “The point I meant to make was that as 
more and more Africans qualify for the franchise the time will come when 
the Africans will numerically be in a majority on the voters’ roll, though, 
of course, when that time comes they should be voting entirely on party 
lines. I regret that I did not express myself more clearly and trust that this 
explanation removes any misgivings that Mr. Roberts may have had. 
Certainly non-racial politics must be the goal of all of us.” 

The Observer (August 10) said this meant that a pledge had been 
retracted and although Africans will in time constitute a numerical 


majority of the electorate, Lord Home says this is not the same thing as 
an African majority. 


The Power of Chiefs 


The Governor, Sir Evelyn Home, announced the suspension of the 
recognition of the Bemba Superior Native Authority, which will have the 
effect of providing the five subordinate Native Authorities with greater 
powers, and decentralization of judicial responsibilities. An explanatory 
statement said that there had been many complaints from within the Bemba 
tribe indicative of a widespread dissatisfaction that has gravely affected 
the administration of the tribal area. 

The Scotsman (September 7) commented on “the steady degradation 
from power of Paramount Chief Chitimakulu of the Bemba. The back- 
ground to this is Chitimakulu’s opposition to federation and, above all, 
his evasion of incessant demands from the District and Provincial Com- 
missioners that he should ban Congress, specifically the late Zambia 
Congress from the Bemba area. He gave deep affront recently to Sir Roy 
Welensky by refusing to meet him on the Prime Minister’s visit to the 
Northern Province, and irritated the Government still further early this 
year when he failed to advise his people to vote in the territorial election. 

“The tribal elders known as the “Bakabilo’, wardens of national 
tradition, have now produced a charge against the validity of his succession 
because Chitimukulu failed to sacrifice the correct number of cattle at the 
time; there is some suspicion of their spontaneity in suddenly protesting 
against this long-unnoticed omission. And the Government is nursing the 
claims of a very useful candidate—young Edison Mwamba, Minister of 
African Agriculture in the new Legislative Council, who is a nephew of the 
unsuccessful Chief Mwamba and who has spent his life in Government 
service. He has been administrative councillor to the Bemba Native 
Authority and is now reputedly being groomed for Paramount office. 

“Bemba opinion is strategically vital to Northern Rhodesia, for the 
majority of the African miners on the Copperbelt are Bemba, and when 
that fact is remembered, bad official nerves over their homeland become 
more explicable.” 


Kaunda’s Appeal Dismissed 
The Chief Justice of Northern Rhodesia, Sir George Paterson, dis- 
missed an appeal by the former general president of the now banned 
Zambia African National Congress, Kenneth David Kaunda. Kaunda 
appealed against his conviction for convening an unauthorized assembly 
and conspiracy to effect an unlawful purpose, and his sentence of three 


months’ hard labour on the first charge and nine months’ hard labour on 
the second, the sentences to run concurrently. 

The Chief Justice ordered the sentence to be one of simple imprison- 
ment without hard labour. (Federation Newsletter, September 25.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Tribunal Report 
THE special tribunal appointed under the Preventive Detention (Temporary 
Provisions) Act to inquire into cases of Members of the African National 
Congress Movement detained in Southern Rhodesia presented its report 
on the individual cases of thirty-five detained persons. 

The general report of the tribunal which consists of the Acting Chief 
Justice for Southern Rhodesia, Mr. T. H. W. Beadle, as president, with 
the senior magistrate of the colony, Mr. F. F. Roberts, and the senior 
Provincial Native Commissioner, Mr. S. C. Parker, disagreed with the 
Devlin Commission on the credibility of Dr. Hastings Banda as a witness. 
The report says that Dr. Banda, who was called as a witness by some 
Southern Rhodesia detainees to testify that there was no link between the 
Congress movement in Rhodesia and that in Nyasaland, did not make an 
unfavourable impression in his evidence in chief, but after he had been 
cross-examined and re-examined the tribunal took a different view of him 
as a witness. He could not be regarded as reliable, and in assessing his 
credibility the tribunal relied more on conflicts between his evidence and 
proven facts than on his demeanour. 

Accepting without being in a position to form an independent judge- 
ment, that the Nyasaland African Congress and the Zambia African Con- 
gress were subversive organizations committed to a policy of violence in 
achieving their objectives, the tribunal found that “apart from secret 
evidence there was sufficient irrefutable documentary evidence to confirm 
that the congresses were planning the closest possible liaison in all their 
activities”. 

The tribunal had before it a Government statement on the “Pattern of 


Congress Activities”, with the following principal objects of active Con- 
gress Members: 


(i) To excite disaffection towards the constitution with the object of 
altering the constitution by unlawful means. 

(ii) To excite disobedience and hostility to the Laws and lawful 
authority. 

(iii) To excite racial hostility and disseminate subversive propaganda. 

(iv) To coerce the Government by (a) Demonstrations; (6) Processions; 
(c) Strikes. 

(v) To ridicule and undermine the authority of (a) Native Commis- 
sioners; (6) Land Development Officers; (c) The Chiefs; (d) The 
Police; (e) African Members of Parliament. 

(vi) To organize boycotts. 

(vii) To misinterpret and falsify facts with a view to bringing the 
Government and Europeans into disrepute. 
(viii) To intimidate people to join Congress by threats of boycotting 
businesses and threats to life. 
(ix) To give out that Congress was more powerful than the Government. 

(x) To co-operate with the Nyasaland African Congress, the Zambia 
A.N.C. and the N.R.A.N.C. and to co-ordinate its activities with 
those organizations. 


(xi) To infiltrate into and obtain control of other African organiza- 
tions. 


The Tribunal found allegations (ii)-(xi) to be proved though it said that 
‘the use of processions and demonstrations in itself does not appear to 
have been a really subversive activity”. 

The Tribunal stated that proof of allegations (ii)}-(xi) was in itself 
sufficient proof that Congress intended to achieve its objects by un- 
constitutional means. Giving their reasons for finding this also proved 
they stated “the overriding object of Congress was to expel that existing 
constitutional Government and replace it with an all-African Government. 








The evidence proving this, given both secretly and openly, was over- 
whelming.” 


Freedom to Move 


The Inter-Territorial Movement of Persons (Control) Act has been 
amended by Parliament so that it becomes possible for Asians from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to move freely into Southern Rhodesia. 
Another new Act gave Cabinet Ministers an extra £500 a year and in- 
creased the salary of ordinary M.P.s from £750 to £1,000 a year. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
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Pre-1960 Review Commission 


Tue Rt. Hon. Lord Monckton, Q.C., has been appointed chairman of the 
Advisory Commission which is to be set up in a preparation for the 
Review of the Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
which is due in 1960. 

Lord Monckton has served as Solicitor-General (1945), Minister of 
Labour (1951-55), Minister of Defence (1955-56) and Paymaster-General 
(1956-57). 


Kanjedza Prison 


Following allegations of ill treatment of detainees a Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed by the Federal and Nyasaland Governments. The 
chairman is Mr. J. C. R. Fieldsend, Q.C., from Bulawayo: the other two 
Commissioners are the Rev. Andrew Doig, former Federal M.P. repre- 
senting African interests in Nyasaland and recently appointed general 
secretary of the Blantyre Synod of the Church of Scotland, and Mr. H. W. 
Stevens, the general manager of the Nyasaland Railways. 

African political detainees refused to testify before the Commission 
investigating allegations of ill treatment of the camp’s inmates. Their 
decision was announced in a letter to the detainees’ spokesman, the Rev. 
Henry Makwa. 

Mr. Fieldsen said that through nobody’s fault it appeared that the 
detainees did not understand their rights before the Commission, and he 
asked the Nyasaland Government to inform the detainees of their right to 
have a legal representative at the public hearings. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
October 1.) 


Secession 


The Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, said that it might have been 
politically expedient for him to have allowed Nyasaland to secede from the 
Federation, but that he was “not prepared to bargain over the future of 
the Federation”’. 

Speaking at the congress of his United Federal Party at Lusaka, Sir Roy 
said he visualized a major transfer of power from the British Government 
to the Territorial Governments (not the Federal Government) in Central 
Africa as one of the outcomes of next year’s talks. He believed that 
Northern Rhodesia presented no special problems, and would soon advance 
to responsible government similar to that achieved by Southern Rhodesia 
in 1924. 

At the congress of the Dominion (Opposition) Party, although Party 
leaders persuaded the rank and file not to vote that Southern Rhodesia 
should secede from the Federation the majority opinion was clearly in 
favour of this. The Congress approved a motion that political control in 
the foreseeable future must remain in the hands of Europeans—not of 
“civilized and responsible persons” as the Party policy had previously 
stated. One delegate said: ““The time has come to say what we mean. The 
extension of the franchise is a matter of opinion. There is only one thing 
that is a matter of fact—the colour of a man’s skin.” 

Other delegates attacked the British public’s belief in democracy and 
universal franchise and the local and British press for “biased and in- 
accurate reporting”’. (Guardian, August 15 and September 19.) 





Race Relations 


Speaking as president of the United Federal Party at its Congress in 
Lusaka, Sir Roy Welensky said: “Poverty in Africa is a living reality, and 
the Federation is part of Africa. Therefore we cannot, and do not wish to 
ignore or delay the task of eliminating it; and because we of all people must 
be realists if we are to survive in Africa, we cannot afford to pretend that 
there is any solution to the racial problems of Africa which does not 
embody the betterment of the living standard of the African. 

“In Nyasaland alone with its 2,750,000 inhabitants, some 15,000 new 
jobs must be found each year for Africans who reach working age. In the 
past much of Nyasaland’s labour force has found work beyond the 
borders of the Territory, and this continues; but already competition for 
work in neighbouring countries has presaged restrictions on the flow of 
migrant labour from Nyasaland. These are examples of the problem and 
of its size, a problem made infinitely greater by the neglect and stagnation 
of more than six decades before Federation, which have given Nyasaland 
an economy little advanced beyond the primitive, and with small resilience. 
Of course, the country has resources, but they are largely undeveloped and 
at what great cost in these modern days must development take place! In 
the meanwhile there is no more fertile breeding ground for political 
agitation.” 

Sir Roy said there was an increasing number of Africans whose attain- 
ments were no different from those of the average European. It was on this 
score that he wanted to give serious and perhaps outspoken warning to all 
the people in this country. 

“‘What now disturbs me is an apparent reluctance on the part of some 
to accept the emerged African as a full member of society—and let me add 
that I am not referring to social integration, because whom a man enter- 
tains in his home is his own business. I am referring, however, to the need 
to remove barriers between men of equal ability and equal standing, 
wherever such barriers exist. This process has been going on, but in my view 
it should be speeded up where it is possible to do so without causing 
disruption to society. 

“We have ambitions for our country. We know its economic potential 
and we have proved our mettle in government and in administration. Let 
us now begin to accept those other responsibilities which world opinion 
today requires. It is my submission to you that we can well afford to do so, 
and that it would do us no harm. In return we are entitled to maintain that 
control over extremism and disregard for law and order which we have 
enforced up to now. 

“I am not advocating throwing away the standing or the achievements 
of the White man in the Federation. On the contrary, I intend to preserve 
them, for this is the only way. And I think my own record is such as to 
indicate that as long as I lead this country as Prime Minister I will never 
advise you to take a step which is not in the interests of the country as a 
whole. Nor do I see any particular merit or value in liberalism out of 
control, or out of touch with reality; but the more pinpricks we can remove, 
the more will it be in our interest to do so. . . . I am convinced that our 
approach to the problems of a mixed community is the correct one, and I 
lose patience with those people who see in the removal of racial pinpricks 


the doom of the White man in Africa.” (Federation Newsletter, September 
25.) 


The Federal Controversy 


The Times has published letters concerning the imposition of Federa- 
tion in 1953. 

Mr. A. Creech Jones, M.P., a former Colonial Secretary wrote 
(August 11): “In the circumstances it would have been fatuous for the 
Labour or any other Government to have attempted to persuade Africans 
about federation. In any case, African destiny was primarily the affair of 
Africans and fundamentally the issue in the Protectorates was one for them 
to decide. They were not unintelligent as to the proposals being fabricated. 
And it was not for a European minority to break faith and impose on the 
Protectorates what was already known to be an objectionable form of 
government. The alibi now often asserted to support European policy 
that the Labour Government left the matter to African judgement unaided 
is therefore irrelevant. All this, however, is past history and today we have 
to deal with the realities of a grave and distressing situation. 
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“I believe that it is idle to imagine that by intensive propaganda 
Africans can be won to co-operation in the present form of government. 
The powers and authority of the Federal Government are too great, the 
autonomy of the Protectorate Governments is too restricted and 
the constitutions are too illiberal. Merely to give Nyasaland a more 
liberal constitution and to recognize her right to secede from the 
Federation (important and right as these things are) will not meet the 
situation. 

“Some form of association needs to exist between the three territories 
and clearly the present Federation does not provide the answer. There are 
insurmountable difficulties in reverting to the constitutional position in 
1950 when another alternative line of political advance might have been 
taken. I think, however, our ingenuity in constitutional matters is not yet 
exhausted in devising, in co-operation with the people of Central Africa, a 
form of government which can bring to them what advantages there 
are in federation and secure their all-round collaboration in govern- 
ment.” 

Lord Lytton (August 24) commented: “The White colonists would 
like an amalgamation or political union of the three territories under the 
political dominance of the White colonists of Southern Rhodesia. The 
Conservative Government favour a division of political power with federal 
subjects under the dominance of the Whites of Southern Rhodesia and 
regional subjects under regional control, which in Nyasaland means 
African control (perhaps for a time under Whitehall protection). 

“The Opposition reject both amalgamation and federation but favour 
‘association’, which means in effect a variant on federation with ultimate 
political power still under White control. While constitutional hairs are 
being split no one will declare roundly that in territories that are uni- 
formly African, African independence is the order of the day, but where 
there are minorities of White settlers the dominance of African majorities 
is not envisaged at any time. Perhaps this ‘never’ is of a flexible character 
like the Cyprus ‘never’; in any case it leaves out of account the views of 
Africans who demand that the pattern of democracy long preached by the 
English-speaking peoples and now being applied to all Africa, almost too 
fast, shall not be for ever denied in those territories where White colonists 
raise objections. 

“If we deny in mixed areas the political creed by which we live, the 
consequences in Africa will be violence and in the United Nations we shall 
be almost without friends. It is depressing that we should have nurtured 
black sons (who owe to us all that they know of civilization) only to deny 
them their inheritence in particular areas where the unwise parents do not 
wish to part with their servants. No doubt unjust masters fear the rule of 
liberated servants. But there is yet ‘time to be just’ in a transition period 
where discrimination by law and convention against the African is brought 
quickly to an end.” 

Sir Shenton Thomas (September 23) wrote: “The unrest which has so 
bedevilled that little country is directly due to the Socialist Government by 
reason of the order issued by Mr. James Griffiths as Colonial Secretary in 
1950-51 to the effect that in examining the scheme for federation the 
Africans were not to be given that help and guidance which from the 
earliest days of the Protectorate they had been accustomed to receive from 
the Provincial and District Officers. Few were competent to worry out the 
details for themselves, and the door was thus left wide open to members of 
the African Congress who were opposed to the scheme and set themselves 
to kill it by every sort of threat and falsehood such as that under federation 
the Native lands—the most precious of all possessions to an African people 
—were to be handed over to Europeans.” 

To this Mr. James Griffiths, M.P., replied (September 24): “We as a 
Labour Government regarded a decision on this matter, which inevitably 
affected the whole future destiny of these peoples, as one which they them- 
selves should take. Neither we nor officials in the colonial service had any 
right to take this highly important decision for them. As democratic 
Socialists we believe in the right of all individuals to determine their own 
future... . 

““When eventually the Bill was introduced we opposed it from the out- 
set on the grounds that the British Government and Parliament would be 
acting against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the African 
people. We have always held that federation can only endure with the 
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consent of the Africans, who are the overwhelming majority in the three 
territories. 

“Finally, I am amazed that Sir Shenton Thomas, with his wide ex- 
perience in the colonial service, should compare the situation in Nyasaland 
with that in Malaya. In Malaya we were confronted with an armed insur- 
rection by a well-trained and ably led army, determined to overthrow the 
Government. How anyone who had read the Devlin Report can compare 
the situation in Nyasaland with that of Malaya in 1950 passes my com- 
prehension.” 

Sir Jock Campbell (September 24) wrote: “In the face of the rising tide 
of African nationalism, with the promise of West Africa and the warning 
of South Africa before them, is it conceivable that the politically-conscious 
Africans of Nyasaland (Sir Shenton Thomas’s trouble makers and Con- 
gress) could have accepted federation as a permanent fait accompli in its 
present European-dominated form ? 

“If any fruitful form of Central African federation is possible it will 
demand besides the realities of partnership, a long educational process of 
Europeans and Africans alike. Efforts at mere manipulation will do far 
more harm than good.” 

Lord Milverton continued the correspondence (September 29): “The 
point is not that the Secretary of State should or should not have ordered 
the Colonial Service to propagate certain views but that he ought never to 
have interfered with the performance of their normal duties by an order 
to keep silence about certain proposals and so to deny to the people the 
guidance on which they were accustomed to reply. An expression of 
inability to give any guidance about a particular policy would in these 
circumstances—and did in fact—encourage suspicion that the policy was 
not in their interests and lent positive support to the active hostility so 
sedulously fomented by the African Congress. 

“We are always being told that a democratic government should take 
the people into its confidence and that the aim and object and the advan- 
tages of any particular policy should be fully explained. Otherwise how 
can the ordinary man and woman know enough to express any judgement? 
If a Government is to be debarred from explaining what it believes to be 
good policy the field is obviously left open to those who wish to destroy 
the possibility of its trial. It is the idea that democracy can only work if the 
people are kept in ignorance and only allowed to hear one side of a 
question, and that the side of the opponents of Government? Surely such 
a road leads to chaos and the dictatorship of the Opposition.” 

Professor Roger Wilson (September 29) wrote: “It is the assumption 
that African hostility is based on nothing more than misunderstanding that 
lies at the heart of our policy mistakes. 

“For African opinion against the idea of federation has not depended 
on ignorance. It has never lacked substantial leadership from educated 
Africans and from experienced chiefs whose moral right and intellectual 
ability to form judgements has been at least as good as that of colonial 
administrators. It is conceivable that had Provincial and District Officers 
been allowed or instructed to ‘propagand’ for federation, African popular 
opinion might have been somewhat divided. But there is no doubt that 
from the start there were responsible and influential Africans who took 
the view that it would be wrong to seek economic progress at the price of 
closer political association with the White population of Southern 
Rhodesia. And who shall say that these Africans were wrong when one 
reflects on the recent uninhibited observations of Lord Malvern, in 1952 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and Prime Minister-designate of 
the Federation. Do your correspondents really think that African doubts 
would have been dispelled by the assurance of the district commissioner 
that Lord Malvern and his European electors meant well?” 


. Federal Staff 


In Nyasaland thirty-five out of eighty-two medical assistants have 
resigned from the Federal Civil Service on completion of their secondment 
from the Territorial Government. So have thirteen out of twenty-eight 
laboratory assistants, seventy-two of the 307 medical aides and 192 out of 
991 unskilled workers such as cleaners. 

In Northern Rhodesia eighteen out of the 621 African medical assis- 
tants and seventy-two of the 1,972 lower grade staff have resigned. (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, August 20.) 








University Partnership 

The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland at Salisbury now 
in its third year has 170 students including thirty-six Non-Whites. Most 
live in halls of residence. Integration, has progressed in stages: 1957, 
separate residences; 1958, one mixed hall with common dining hall; 
1959, all mixed halls, but with separate corridors and bathroom facilities. 
Sports are fully multi-racial. (South Africa, August 29.) 


Federation and Industry 


Sir Thomas Chegwidden, president of the Association of Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland Industries questioned whether a growing country could 
maintain the position by which, in the Federation, the artisans and junior 
professional men strive to maintain a living standard far higher than his 
counterpart in South Africa or in Britain. 

He described the “two horns of the dilemma”. “If we don’t have 
political stability we shall not have the necessary inflow of capital invest- 
ment, and if we don’t get the capital investment we run the risk of political 
instability. We are not at present directly concerned with the high level 
negotiations which are to take place next year. While we sincerely trust 
that their outcome will take us a stage farther along to complete political 
independence, our chief anxiety is to get the negotiations over and done 
with, so that we may get on with the job. At the same time there can, I 
fear, be little doubt that the economic prospects of the Federation are for 
some people obscured and clouded over by the fog which has been 
generated in the political field. 

“There are those who say we can do nothing about it. We must wait 
till the 1960 talks are over. I most emphatically disagree. It seems to me 
that we, as industrialists, can help to dispel that fog here and now by a 
clear affirmation of our faith in our own future and the future of the 
Federation. 

“Let us make it clear to the world that our policy is the provision of 
ever-growing opportunities of employment for all our people, White and 
Black, and that we aim to raise the standards of life of what the socio- 
logists so quaintly call ‘the under-privileged’ by helping them to improve 
their efficiency and to acquire new skills.” (Federation Newsletter, August 
28.) 


African Advancement Scheme Opposed 


The General Council of the Federal Trades Union Congress has 
rejected proposals for African advancement on Rhodesian Railways. 
These proposals were published in a White Paper. The Paper summarized 
negotiations on African advancement over the past four years and an- 
nounced terms of agreement between the administration and the African 
Workers’ Union. Seven categories of jobs which would be open to suitably 
qualified persons of any race were listed. They included road motor 
service driver Classes 3 and 4, plant operator, and dining-car steward. The 
White Paper repeated an assurance previously given that no European 
employee would lose his employment by reason of any measure taken to 
promote the welfare and advancement of the Africans. 

The General Council of the T.U.C. said that these proposals, if im- 
plemented would cause unrest and dissatisfaction among African workers 
and lead to the annihilation of the Europeans in the Federation. 

The T.U.C. resolutions “completely and utterly” condemned the pro- 
posals, and described them as providing for “‘purely a fragmentation of 
jobs which will result in the exploitation of labour”. It requested an im- 
mediate meeting with the Federal Prime Minister and Cabinet, and there- 
after, an immediate meeting with the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
and the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, with the object of establishing 
the extent to which these Governments were determined to ensure the 
maintenance of European standards for all workers in all industries. 
Assistance was offered to African trade unions in the raising of the 
standards of living of African workers. 

Officials of the General Council said it must be emphasized that the 
European cannot only look for employment in the supervisory grades. 

Mr. A. H. Mwanza, general secretary of the Railway African Workers’ 
Union said his union would welcome help in any form, but they would have 
been more impressed if the T.U.C.’s offer had been made before the 





advancement agreement had been negotiated with the Railway Adminis- 
tration. The T.U.C. vice-president, Mr. Went said that such offers had 


been made since 1947, and accepted by one African union. (Federation 
Newsletter, October 2.) 


Kariba’ 

About 300 Africans who were moved from their old homes in Northern 
Rhodesia to make way for the rising Kariba Lake, are being moved once 
more. The Government announced that the people, members of the Tonga 
tribe who had been moved to land of poor agricultural potential at 
Siagatuba, are divided into seven villages, two of which will return to the 
Gwembe Valley, but above the final water level of the Kariba Lake. 

Two will go to the Kalomo Valley towards the western end of the lake, 
and two will go to the Kalomo Plateau. The seventh village is undecided 
yet, but might go to the Kalomo Plateau. The Government will transport 


the people and their livestock and possessions. (Federation Newsletter, 
September 11.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


New Governor 


THE appointment of Sir Patrick Muir Renison, K.C.M.G., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, British Guiana, as Governor of Kenya in succession 
to the Hon. Sir Evelyn Baring, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., has been announced. 

Sir Patrick is expected to take up his appointment at the end of 
October. 

Sir Evelyn’s term of office as Governor was extended for two weeks 
after he, having rescued an Asian girl from drowning at Malindi, was 
found to be suffering from inflammation of the lungs and strained heart 
muscles. (Kenya Newsletter, September 16.) 

It is expected that Sir Evelyn will become chairman of the Colonial 
Development Corporation some time after he retires. 


Constitutional Adviser 


Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie, of Manchester University has been 
appointed as constitutional adviser to Kenya for the forthcoming con- 
ference* on the colony’s future. 

Professor Mackenzie said he hoped to make informal contact and 
establish friendly relations with members of all races, and as many 
political groups as possible. He had no directive from the Colonial Office 
and was in the colony to put himself at the disposal of any organized 
groups of opinion, and later, of delegates to the constitutional conference. 

He said the constitutional conference would probably be held early in 
1960 but with the British general election in the offing there must still be 
some uncertainty about the date. (The Times, September 14.) 


Fairn Report 

The Governor expressed warm appreciation of the invaluable advice 
and assistance which he had received from the Fairn Committee.* He said 
that subject to certain comments and reservations, the conclusions and 
recommendations contained in the report were acceptable to the govern- 
ment and many of the recommendations were already being implemented. 

One such recommendation concerned changes in the Government’s 
administrative structure for dealing with detention camps. They were 
designed to provide a single chain of command and responsibility for 
detention camps under a single Minister—the Minister for African Affairs. 
Mr. R. G. Wilson, an experienced Administrative Officer, has been 
appointed Special Commissioner and has already embarked on his duties. 
He wii! be responsible direct to the Minister for African Affairs. (Kenya 
Newsletter, September 16.) 
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The Fairn Committee expressed the view that conditions in the 
Kikuyu districts, in spite of the great amount of agricultural and other 
development work that has been undertaken, were such that a resurgence 
of violence could not be dismissed as merely a remote possibility. The 
Report said that present-day problems of the Kikuyu tribe were not yet 
sufficiently understood, and recommended that a scientific study of con- 
ditions in Kikuyuland be undertaken by a properly qualified team of two 
social anthropologists, a social psychologist, and a rural economist. 

The Committee said that it had in mind the termination, at the earliest 
possible moment of the seven-year-old emergency in the colony. Com- 
menting, the Governor said: “If a resurgence of violence is to be avoided, 
some detainees must remain under some form of detention for some time 
to come and, as Mr. Fairn and his colleagues recognized, replacement 
legislation must be enacted to cover these cases after the emergency 
regulations are revoked.” 

The Committee suggested that there should be a regular visiting panel 
of from seven to nine people of all races, including Kikuyu representatives, 
to call at each camp once a quarter at least. Discipline must be strictly 
maintained in the camps, as rehabilitation could not succeed otherwise. 
“If discipline is threatened, the minimum amount of force necessary to 
maintain it must be used, and no more, but it must be used without 
hesitation.” 

On Hola, the Report says that because of the events in March it was 
finished as a closed social adventure. The ultimate residue of detained 
persons in the camps should be divided into small groups for possible 
treatment by a team of therapeutic experts in a special camp hospital. 
Experienced ministers or evangelists should be provided. “‘Re-oathers and 
witch doctors should be immediately segregated; more books and maga- 
zines provided ; corporal punishment as shock treatment should be stopped 
as should lawless violence.” (The Times, September 1.) 

The Governor does not accept the Committee’s view that Kiama Kia 
Muingi (K.K.M.) is primarily a protest against abuses of power taken 
under emergency regulations—particularly in regard to land consolidation 
and disposal of property. In his dispatch on the Report he stated: “From 
the information available it is clear that K.K.M. was primarily a revival of 
Mau Mau and had similar aims—an attempt to seek power by violent 
means.” 

In some areas K.K.M. did profess to be concerned with the expression 
of legitimate grievances, but in the Fort Hall and Embu districts, for 
example, the main occupation of its members was the organization of a 
violent movement which propagated the use of poison, and had resort to 
re-oathing of the most bestial kind, he said. (Uganda Argus, September 2.) 


The **Common-Market Idea’’ 


Sir Ernest Vasey, who has resigned as Minister of Finance, told the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in Nairobi that he had always believed that 
the interests of those citizens who now classify themselves as “minorities” 
would be best safeguarded by a policy which ensured that the inevitability 
of democracy in the country was recognized and that the changes and 
steps, essential to that end, took place in an atmosphere of good will on 
the part of the majority of the people through a recognition of the essential- 
ity of all to the country’s forward progress. 

Sir Ernest said that the geographical position of Kenya, particularly 
of Nairobi, with its climatic advantages and its position as a centre of 
communications and distribution, had made it the obvious point for the 
administrative side of business and industry, as well as for the administra- 
tive portion of the East Africa High Commission and its services. 

“This in itself, leads to a criticism in Uganda and Tanganyika, and to 
continual statements that Kenya gains most of the advantages brought 
about by the existence of the High Commission. . . . East Africa, to the 
outside investor and to the internal investor, presented a common market 
with a population of over 20 million people, largely because of a common 
custom’s tariff arrived at by negotiation between the three Governments, 
bringing with it, in most cases, therefore, the ability to move goods freely 
for sale in the various territorial markets with a minimum of formality 
and with a consequently greater potential of production and sale. 

“Because of Kenya’s climatic, geographic and communications ad- 
vantages, and its more advanced state of industrial development, the 


majority of industrial enterprise chooses it as the starting point of East 
African activities, but, in whichever territory the enterprise starts, it nearly 
always has regard to the existence of East Africa as a common market. In 
many cases, it will, at a later stage, move into operation in one or both of 
the other two territories but that will be decided, or should be decided, by 
the economics of the industry. Kenya has offered no special fiscal advan- 
tages to entice industry to choose it as the site of its beginning, thereby 
keeping itself free from any charge of an unfair use of fiscal power or 
advantage inside the common market area. But there can be no denying the 
fact that Kenya, in this respect, that is, industrial operation, has gained 
from the existence of the common market idea.” 

Sir Ernest said difficulty was often experienced by representatives of the 
three East African Governments in agreeing a common tariff level for 
particular industries seeking to establish themselves in East Africa. 

“Failure to agree would probably lead to the gradual death of the 
industry which needed protection, but could not get it because action by 
one territory alone would, in present circumstances, be impossible or 
ineffective. It could lead to a decision by an external investor, seeking to 
establish an industry in a particular territory, that he will not do so be- 
cause he cannot obtain the protection he needs, nor an assurance that all 
three territories will continue that protection as long as is necessary for the 
good of the industry. Such an investor is likely to seek one of the many 
other countries needing industrial investment where a unitary government 
can take action quickly and give him the assurance he desires. Often the 
delay through negotiation with three governments is sufficient to bring 
about a decision to go elsewhere. Some solution to this problem must be 
found, or bitterness and frustration in one group or another will lead to 
the breakdown of even that degree of economic co-ordination which East 
Africa has, by a sometimes painful process of negotiation and com- 
promise, achieved. What would that lead to? The appearance of three 
territorial markets of much smaller size, each one ringed by its own 
customs’ tariff and barriers, with goods manufactured in any particular 
territory having to pay, before entry into any of the other territories, 
custom’s duties imposed probably at a world level. I need hardly elaborate 
on the effect of this on East African commerce and industry generally, 
leading, as it would, to great difficulties for many of our East African 
firms... . 

“Because of its natural advantages, Kenya, I think, would still attract 
the majority of what industry and commercial development there would be 
in East Africa, but the greatest attraction of all—the common market idea 
—would have disappeared and great damage have been done to East 
Africa... . 

“*Yet, as we look at the East African picture and its fast-moving political 
developments, we must realize the possibility of this feeling already present 
in some measure in Tanganyika and Uganda, growing in strength, parti- 
cularly as they approach ‘responsible’ or ‘self’ government. Unless mea- 
sures are taken to check it, that suspicion of Kenya, which prevented 
acceptance of our resolution that certain aspects of commercial law should 
be placed on the list of High Commission Services, will grow to a point 
where economic steps may be taken by the individual territory which will 
create a position not likely to be altered or rectified except after a period of 
painful economic experience. It is to this problem, to my mind, that atten- 
tion should be paid now by the leaders of commerce and industry in East 
Africa and particularly those in Kenya.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
September 10.) 


The Political Scene 
The Kenya National Party 


President, Mr. Masinde Muliro; Deputy President, Mr. S. V. Cooke; 
Secretary, Mr. R. Ngala; Treasurer, Mr. Jamidar; Assistant Treasurer, 
Mr. James Miumi. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Members of the Kenya National 
Party attended by all the members except Messrs. Mate and Kiamba full 
agreement was reached on the proposals for constitutional changes to be 
made by the Party in discussions with the constitutional adviser. 

The Party demands responsible government for the 1964-68 period 
and full self-government in 1968. For the 1960-64 period there should be a 
limited number of Reserved Seats for each of the races to be elected on a 
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Common Roll on a common franchise, Africans to get a much larger number 
of seats than any of the other races. There must also be a large number of 
Open Seats to be elected on universal adult franchise on a Common Roll. 
The total number of Elected Members must exceed the total of the 
Nominated Members and a proportion of the Nominated Members must 
be nominated from a panel recommended by the Elected Members. In 
the Council of Ministers, Unofficial Ministers must have a substantial 
majority, and African Ministers to be in a majority as compared with any 
of the other races. 

For the 1964-68 period of responsible government the Open Seats on 
universal adult franchise on a Common Roll will be greatly increased, all 
seats to be elected except those of two Civil Service Ministers and there 
will be no other Nominated Members. The leader of the majority party in 
the Legislative Council to become the Leader of the House. All Ministers 
to be Unofficials, except the two Civil Service Ministers. 

The Council of State will disappear in 1960 and a second chamber with 
unofficial majority will be introduced in 1964 when the nominated seats 
disappear as above. 

In 1968 full self-government, all seats in both Chambers to be Open 
Seats elected on universal adult franchise on a Common Roll and all 
Nominated Seats in the Upper House and the Reserved Seats in the 
Lower House to disappear. (Colonial Times, September 3.) 


Kenya Independence Movement 

President, Mr. Oginga Odinga. 

Mr. Odinga addressing delegates to a conference of those political 
associations which support the Kenya Independence Movement spoke of 
African nationalism and its irresistible strength, and told them that he 
welcomed the support of those of other races who identified themselves 
with the wishes of the African people. 

“As an African country, Kenya’s political, social, economic and 
cultural development must also bear the brand of African nationalism. 
Most immigrants and the few Africans whom they have misled, condemn 
and treat African nationalism as a threat to their stay here. But as national- 
ism is an inherent right of the indigenous people of any particular country, 
we know that no force on this earth will ever manage to suppress African 
nationalism in Africa. Our message to the immigrant races in Kenya is that 
by advocating African nationalism, the Kenya Independence Movement 
does not intend to drive them away. In a free Kenya under democratic 
government, we assure them that all will enjoy eaual rights and human 
dignity, irrespective of race, colour or creed. That Kenya will be ruled by 
the African majority is inevitable and it will be to the advantage of the 
immigrants to accept this now and not later. 

“As to constitutional development, the Kenya Independence Move- 
ment rejects the concept of ‘multi-racialism’ and instead offers to establish 
a true democratic system based on universal adult suffrage on Common 
Voters Roll. The advocates of multi-racialism seek to delay the date of 
Kenya’s freedom under a purely democratic government. The immigrants 
need to be told that without the natural resources and indigenous man- 
power in Kenya, no amount of capital and skill would have achieved 
anything. Otherwise, why did they not go to settle and invest capital in the 
Sahara Desert ?” 

As their Movement had been refused registration by the 
Registrar-General who accused them of advocating racialism and seeking 
to establish an entirely African organization they would have to consider 
an alternative scheme by which the masses could be organized and 
political consciousness raised among the African people. District organiza- 
tions would be established. 

Mr. Odinga continued : “Apart from reorganization, we need to prepare 
ourselves for the Constitutional Adviser and the forthcoming Round Table 
Conference. Since the announcement that Professor Mackenzie would on 
this first occasion of his visit to Kenya only tour the Central and Rift 
Valley Provinces, many Africans have been greatly disturbed. On behalf 
of all District Associations and the African people, I have therefore 
written to him stating clearly the reasons behind the unrest among Africans 
concerning his itinerary.” 

Mr. Odinga called for “Kenya Free and Independent now’’. (Colonial 
Times, September 17.) 
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The New Kenya Group* 

Founder: Mr. Michael Blundell. 

In a statement issued on September 22 the New Kenya Group said: 
“The over-riding need of Kenya at the present time is for security— 
security for individual life and property; security so that men and women 
of all races can live and bring up their families in accordance with their 
beliefs, traditions and standards; security against intimidation; and 
security against influences which depress our economic and investment 
potential.” 

The Group reaffirm their belief that the control of Her Majesty’s 
Government is still required in Kenya and state that all races at present in 
the country are part of the country “by long established right”’. 

Fear is expressed of the intransigence of extremist African leaders. 

The new Kenya Group considers that none of the aims which it stands 
for can be achieved by negotiation with movements dedicated to racial 
domination. Accordingly, at any constitutional conference that may be 
convened, the Group will stand for the aims to which it is pledged and is 
not prepared to enter into any discussions for constitutional changes based 
on a universal suffrage on a common electoral roll for all the people of 
Kenya in the conditions of today. 

At a conference, the Group decided to form a political party with a 
policy based on the social and political tenets of the free world: (i) the 
greatest freedom of the individual compatible with the maintenance of 
law and order; (ii) the maintenance of the rule of law; (iii) the recognition 
that civil rights imply the acknowledgment and discharge of civil 
responsibilities ; (iv) the progressive development of a form of government 
suited to Kenya, based on democratic principles in which the state is the 
servant and not the master of the people. 

The Party will seek to raise the standards of the less advanced towards 
the level of those of the more advanced and guarantees representation of 
all inhabitants regardless of origin and in accordance with their ability to 
appreciate and discharge their civil responsibilities. The rights of private 
property and the sanctity of contracts be respected. 

At any constitutional conference the Party will present the following 
decisions: (a) That while in Legislative Council racial representation was 
still necessary in the present state of development in Kenya, there should 
be a conversion of some of the existing racial seats to non-racial seats 
whereby members answerable to all races are returned to the Council. 
Each group of seats should be equally distributed between the main races. 
(b) That the Governor must still have the power to maintain a Government 
majority by nomination, if necessary. (c) That the Council of Ministers 
should be reduced in number. (d) That flexibility in the racial numbers in 
the Council of Ministers is desirable. (e) That a Bill of Individual Rights 
be drafted and incorporated in the Order-in-Council which may lay down 
changes in the present Constitution. (f) That as the Constitution develops 
towards responsible government, the Council of State must evolve as a 
Second Chamber. (g) That unless general agreement at any conference was 
reached, the principles of the present Constitution should be adhered to. 

On land policy the Group said: “We recognize that fears exist, both 
among Africans and Europeans, in regard to possibilities of exploitation 
or fragmentation, or even expropriation. Proper safeguards are required to 
allay these fears. We believe that the Highlands should be opened to com- 
petent farnters of any race, subject to the dictates of good farming and the 
control of sub-division. i 

“African lands which may be classified as smallholdings should not be 
transferred outside the African people except for commercial, industrial or 
public purposes, which are considered likely to benefit the local com- 
munity. Any African farm farmed on individual title is comparable to 
similar farms held by Europeans and should wherever possible enjoy 
advantages similar to those given to farms in the Scheduled Areas, and in 
regard to transfers should be treated on a similar basis to European farms 
in the Highlands. 

“Unclosed tribal areas should continue to be regarded as the property 
of the people concerned, but should be saleable, or available for lease, if 
the tribe so wishes, through the Land Control Board. In this way a people 
or tribe may be enabled voluntarily to sell land surplus to their require- 
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ments in order to finance their own economic and cultural development.” 
(Kenya Weekly News, October 2.) 

Addressing the Central Sikh Association Mr. Blundell expressed 
doubts about the chances of success of the forthcoming constitutional 
conference. He said that it seemed some people would like to avoid a 
conference. From various policies being presented it did not look as if 
agreement would be reached. Nevertheless, it would be wise to hold a 
conference to discuss the country’s future. 

Attacking the concept of “undiluted democracy” held by Mr. Tom 
Mboya and his colleagues, Mr. Blundell claimed that no truly democratic 
system could work unless the leaders were subject to reasonable, moderate 
and constructive criticism from the electorate. Universal franchise in 
Kenya today would not produce that steady element of sustained criticism. 
Mr. Mboya’s Party had stated that their aim was to increase wealth and 
opportunity for everyone, but in the next breath they said all immigration 
must cease. If economic capital and the technical resources of immigrants 
were denied to Kenya how could its wealth and economy be expanded ? 

The policy statements had also protested against the establishment of a 
British base in Kenya. Mr. Blundell expressed the view that the fear 
behind this was that the presence of a base might interfere with plans for 
aggressive racial domination by a group of African racialist leaders. 
Kenya should welcome a British base not only as its contribution to the 
free world’s defence, but also because of the opportunities for employment, 
mainly for Africans, and increased wealth it would produce. It was only 
upon such wealth that the overriding need for greater education could be 
met. Mr. Mboya’s policies were directly contrary to the real interests of 
Kenya and the African people. (The Times, August 31.) 


The United Party 


European politicians have agreed to merge the Progressive Local 
Government Party and the Briggs Group, thus forming the United Party. 

A covering note to the new Party’s policy statement says it is the Party’s 
firm view that the European Elected Members have no mandate to engage 
in discussions at the constitutional conference early next year until the 
views of their constituents have been made known by means of a general 
election. The Party holds the view that ultimate control of Kenya must 
remain in the hands of the British Government for a considerable period. 
Parliamentary control on the conventional democratic pattern would be 
unsuitable for Kenya for a very long time to come. The Legislative Council, 
being regarded as the prototype of a parliament, made for competition 
between the different racial groups. The Party therefore recommends that 
the advisory and legislative roles of the Council should be separated. The 
Legislative Council in its present form should be dissolved and an advisory 
council to the Government set up. 

Mr. Musa Amalemba, acting chairman of the New Kenya Group 
commenting on the policy statement of the Kenya United Party said that 
domination by one racial group could be the ultimate result of such an 
alliance between extremes. Mr. Amalemba added that the new Party’s 
policies were isolationist, and were unlikely to have any appreciable 
influence on events in Kenya, as they offered little to Non-Europeans. 
Without the support of at least a section of the last-named the new Party 
could have little impact. 


Trade Union Quarrel 


The deputy general secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labour, 
Mr. Arthur Ochwada has accused his colleagues in the K.F.L., and parti- 
cularly Mr. Tom Mboya, the secretary, of running the K.F.L. for the benefit 
of a few individuals and said he intended to set up a rival trade union 
organization. A statement issued by Mr. Mboya in reply accused Mr. 
Ochwada of distorting the facts and regrets that Mr. Ochwada “should 
prove so completely ignorant of the intelligence of the common man and 
especially of his obligation to the movement”. Mr. Mboya confirmed an 
earlier announcement that Mr. Ochwada was dismissed from his post at a 
General Council Meeting held on September 26. 

Mr. Ochwada, who was trained in trade union work in the U.S.A., said 
that he was denied a fair hearing at the Executive Meeting. He ended his 
statement by saying that the constitution of the Federation has been flouted. 
‘Repeated breach of the constitution has already amounted to contempt 
of the General Council and hence the whole organization and has created 


an impression in the mind of the general secretary Brother Mboya that the 
Federation is his own property.” 

In his much more restrained comment Mr. Mboya described Mr. 
Ochwada’s claim that he has the support of twenty trade union repre- 
sentatives for his breakaway movement as “most amusing”, and said that 
only Mr. Ochwada’s own union, the Building Union, and the Typo- 
graphical Union are involved. He said that the motion dismissing Mr. 
Ochwada was passed with “no vote against and only three abstentions”. 
(Colonial Times, October 1.) 


Mr. Nazareth’s View 


The Hon. J. M. Nazareth, Q.C., in a letter to the Colonial Times 
(October 1) accused Mr. Mboya of intransigent attitude “for which 
unfortunately he had been able to obtain the support of certain other lead- 
ing African Members”. He said that in the Constituency Elected Members 
Organization a feeling had developed among the Non-African Members 
that “the African leaders were afraid of being outbidden each by the other, 
and arising out of that difficult situation the African Members were asked 
to put forward proposals as a basis for discussion. This was quite possibly 
an unfortunate decision, but Mr. Odinga’s position as chairman of. the 
African Members Organization and the sudden change in his attitude after 
his return from Britain seemed to leave no way out to prevent an auction 
by African leaders bidding for favour by proposals or attitudes each more 
extreme than the other’s. It was hoped in this way to inject a sense of 
realism into the consideration of these matters.” 

Describing the “issues before the Country”, Mr. Nazareth said there 
were “plain racialism (possibly ‘virile and unrelenting’) through the 
K.I.M. or non-racial nationalism through the K.N.P. 

“Some leaders while shouting the slogans of nationalism and demo- 
cracy, seek to send us sliding down the Gadarene slope of destructive 
racialism into the depths of petty dictatorship. May Kenya not be deluded 
or intimated through the breaking up of meetings and the slashing of tyres 
and such like methods, into taking the wrong turning. 

“Kenya has come to the parting of the ways. She can set a great 
example to the world if, at this critical time, no matter how irresistible 
seems the sirens’ call, she steadily pursues her way, until she gets past the 
shoals and shallows of racialism, to reach the haven of genuine parlia- 
mentary democracy and nationhood, not the sort of democracy where the 
leader of the Opposition, as in Ghana, has to run away to Britain for the 
preservation of his life or liberty.” 


Sir Ernest Vasey 


Sir Ernest Vasey, described by the Observer (August 30) as a crucial 
figure in the uneasy political manoeuvres for power, announced his 
intention of leaving the Government with Sir Evelyn Baring’s departure; 
but he subsequently announced that he was retiring from political work. 
He plans to remain in Kenya after his retirement from politics and to take 
up a business career. 


Somalia 


Approaching Independence 
THE Prime Minister the Hon. Abdullahi Esa, addressing the Legislative 
Assembly said that the Government plans for the next year were in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Somali Youth League and included the struggle 
for independence under one flag, the elimination of tribalism, the forma- 
tion of the healthy public conscience and the advancement of the Somali 
people, morally, politically, economically, socially, and culturally. 

Dealing with foreign affairs, the Prime Minister said that one of the 
most important subjects for discussion was the formation of a national 
army. This he said was intended as a purely defensive measure: Somalia 
wished to offend nobody but she also wished to defend her frontiers 
against possible attack. 

In the debate which followed the Prime Minister’s statement it was 


' proposed that a tribunal should be set up to study the tribal problem, the 


establishment of a Somali federation, and the support of a pan-Somali 
movement. (Somaliland News, August 10.) 
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A new political organization, the Pan-Somali National Movement has 
been founded. Among those present at the inaugural meeting were the 
Prime Minister of Somalia and other Ministers and deputies: Mr. Aboker 
Haji Farah and Mr. Yusuf Ismail Samater of the Protectorate S.N.L. 
Party also attended the meeting together with Somalis from other neigh- 
bouring territories. 

The colonial correspondent of The Times wrote (August 4): “‘Somalia’s 
problems for the future are three. There is first that of continuing economic 
assistance after 1960. This will be in the nature of 5 million dollars annually 
made up of grants-in-aid for budgetary deficits, payment of foreign 
technicians and experts, training of Somalis to take their place, and con- 
tinuation of existing development schemes. The money has been sponsored 
principally from America and Italy, with contributions from Britain and 
the European Economic Community. More controversial is how it should 
be administered and whether the United Nations should play a part. 

“On the political side the chief internal danger is that tribal jealousies 
may threaten to tear the country apart. The probability is that, in the 
effort to prevent such a disruption, the Government in power will become 
more and more authoritarian. Finally, Somalia’s external relations could 
cause complications, Britain has agreed that British Somaliland may, if it 
so decides, link up with Somalia after 1960. But the forging of a union will 
not be easy. Both countries are poor. Their administrative history differs. 
Physically, they have little means of communicating. Finally, the unde- 
marcated frontier, and the presence of so many Somalis in Ethiopia, could 
lead to a Walwal in reverse. Neither the Ethiopians nor the Somalis are 
likely spontaneously or deliberately to start trouble in this area. The danger 


is, as in so many other cases, that third iparties might be tempted to stir 
it up.” 


Somaliland, British 


Ministerial Training 


Four Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council have been appointed 
to positions associated with the work of certain government departments. 
The appointments are in accordance with Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s statement? 
that Elected Members will be making themselves familiar with the work of 
some of the Departments of Government. 

A Government spokesman said they would familiarize themselves with 

the normal methods by which Government business was carried out, and 
study carefully the reorganization of Government being carried out at 
present in preparation for the introduction of a Ministerial system next 
year. 
If the Members did become Ministers next year they would be off to a 
flying start as they would not have to spend time getting to know how 
Government worked. Secondly, if they did not become Ministers they 
would be in a much better position to criticize the Government in an 
informed manner. (Somaliland News, August 17.) 


Sudan 
New Régime 


BRIGADIER AHMED MAGZouB EL BanakrI, Minister of the Interior and 
Local Government has issued a statement reviewing the first few months 
of the New Régime. He said the unity of the country was a solid fact. The 
mutineers were all rounded up and the country enjoyed unprecedented 
peace and tranquillity. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs all countries of weight had such con- 
fidence in the régime that they did not only offer friendship but also 
extended unconditional aid for the development and prosperity of the 
country and endeavoured to reach a full agreement over any outstanding 
question between them and the Sudan. 

In the economic field which had been collapsing, the New Régime was 
able to balance the budget and moreover to realize some surplus. It lifted 
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the ban on imports which were restricted for long and flooded the market 
with commodities which were non-existent on the eve of the New Régime. 
The Government in order to keep peace had no course but to detain some 
citizens and it would not hesitate to deal firmly with anybody who tries to 
commit a breach of the peace. As to those who used the strike weapon to 
have the Government in retreat, they were “only living under illusions”. 
(Sudan News, September 12.) 


Development Programme 


Sayed Abdel Magid Ahmen, the Minister of Finance and Economics, 
outlining the 1959-60 Development Programme to the Press said that 
excluding the Managil Extension the Sudan had so far had two five-year 
Development Programmes. 

In essence these programmes were collections of capital works of 
various nature put together but clearly without an underlying theme or 
defined targets joining them together. “For the future, if we are to proceed 
along sound lines, we must start by defining and assessing the various 
problems we wish to tackle and lay for ourselves specific targets to be 
achieved in a given period. 

“We must aim at and achieve progressive increases in the national 
income not only sufficient to cater for the net increases in population but 
also to provide a rising income for the whole population. In other direc- 
tions such as rural water and education we must also determine the size 
of the problem in terms of human effort and money and set ourselves 
the targets which in time make us conquer thirst and ignorance. Develop- 
ment in the past was almost solely a Government effort. 

“The Government’s hands are already full and its human and financial 
resources in relation to the tasks ahead will continue to be strained for 
many years to come. Expediency demands that in future the Government 
must aim at liberating the constructive forces of private initiative under its 
guidance and encouragement, where necessary, and in harmony with the 
planned development effort of the Government. 

“Naturally in the short period of eight months in office, the Revolution 
Government could not be reasonably expected to bring to practical shape, 
in full, its philosophy of development. The coming few months shall witness 
the birth of a robust development machine capable of fulfilling its vital 
tasks and the initiation of a balanced and integrated five-year Develop- 
ment Plan. But meanwhile we have to move ahead and of necessity resort 
to a one-year programme for the year 1959-60. . . . 

“When the present Government came to power last November both 
the foreign and local reserves of the Government were at a very low ebb. 
Thanks to the realistic and sound budget and marketing policies of cotton 
and other crops that our reserves have recorded a steady upward rise. 
Nevertheless, the Government had to tap new sources of revenue to en- 
able it to meet part of the development requirements of the country. That 
explains why the Government resorted to the increases in taxation which 
came in force about a month ago. The new taxes are expected to augment 
Government revenue by some £S. 5 million, which will be entirely used for 
development. . . . 

“In 1959-60 the total expenditure on development (excluding American 
Aid) is expected to amount to £S. 12,789,473.” 

In conclusion the Minister said recognized experts were being con- 
sulted in regard to the industrial potential of the country and the various 
industries that could be developed. (Sudan News, August 29.) 

American Aid 

The First Periodical Report on American Aid (1958-59) stated that 
the Agreement had not been put into full force until endorsed by the 
Revolution Government late last year. Its activities were largely confined 
to the last eight months. 

There are two main types of American Aid—one is the Military 
Assistance through which the country concerned is furnished with military 
equipment and other expenditure relating to such assistance. The Sudan 
has nothing to do with such aid. The other type is economic. Economic aid 
takes many forms which are mainly : Technical Co-operation ; The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (D.L.F.); Special Assistance (i.e. expenditure for humani- 
tarian purposes like floods, famines—eradication of malaria, etc.) and a 
scheme whereby surplus agricultural products are provided where there is 
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shortage. To date the Sudan had only accepted aid under the heading of 
Technical Co-operation, but use would be made in the near future of the 
Loan Fund. 

Total allocations had so far amounted to the equivalent of £S. 7,933,891 
for both project and non-project activities. Out of this Sudan Government 
contribution was £S. 344,972. This contribution is made to meet minor 
local expenses like salaries and wages of personnel working in the scheme, 
customs duties, cost of lands and railway freight from Port Sudan to 
project site. 

Total training cost is £$.647,290 which represents 20 per cent of total 
“Projects” cost. Twelve students had been sent to the U.S.A. for university 
degrees, twenty-two to Beirut and one to the United Kingdom. 

Ministry of Finance and Economics in consultation with the American 
side is now preparing next year’s (1959-60) programme. It is hoped that 
total aid for the coming year will be at least equal to last year’s, if not more. 
(Sudan News, September 5.) 


Sentences on Rebels 


Two former members of the Sudan Supreme Military Council, 
Brigadier Mohieddin Ahmed Abdullah (Communications Minister) and 
Brigadier Abdelrahim Shennan (Local Government Minister), have been 
sentenced to life imprisonment and dismissal from the Army, on being 
found guilty of conspiring to overthrow the régime by causing a mutiny 
on May 22. 


The original sentence was capital punishment, but it was commuted by 
President Abboud. 

Another former member of the Supreme Council, Brigadier Ahmed 
Abdullah Hamed, the Agriculture Minister, was sentenced to dismissal 
from the Army for failing to report news of the mutiny to his commander. 
Four other officers, all colonels, were sentenced to life imprisonment and 
dismissal from the Army. Two of these moved forces from the eastern 
command at Gedaref on May 21 to cause mutiny; and two attempted to 
move forces from the northern command at Shendi. 

Five other junior officers from the eastern command were sentenced to 
dismissal and to terms of imprisonment ranging to fifteen years. Twenty 
other officers from various commands, including one colonel, were sum- 
marily sentenced to dismissal. (The Times, September 23.) . 

Missionaries Expelled 

Two missionaries working at the remote village of Warap in Bahr el 
Ghazal Province, southern Sudan have been ordered to leave. They are 
Roman Catholic priests of an Italian congregation, the Verona Fathers, 
which has been established in Sudan since the turn of the century. 

The expulsion arises from the desire of an 18-year-old Christian- 
educated girl, Susan Weil, to become a nun, contrary to the plans of her 
family who wish her to marry. 

The provincial authorities, who can order expulsion, considered that 
the priests at Warap had encouraged opposition to local customs by allow- 
ing the girl to take shelter there and were guilty of kidnapping in giving her 
transport to Wau. 

All mission schools in the southern provinces have now been taken 
over by the Government, but religious instruction is permitted when re- 
quested by pupils’ parents so long as it is carried out by State-qualified 
teachers. There has recently been some uncertainty about the future of 
Bible classes for beginners in the Christian faith, which are usually carried 
out in the open air. Under the Non-Government Schools Ordinance, 
private “schools” must be licensed while all public gatherings are banned 


under emergency regulations in force since the Army seized power last 
November. (The Times, September 22.) 


Tanganyika 


The Constitutional Future 


Tue Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, has told the people of Tanganyika 
not to expect statements on constitutional changes “until towards 
Christmas”. Mr. Julius Nyerere has predicted that independence will have 
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been obtained in five years’ time, but Mr. Ivor Bayldon, president of 
Mbeya Chamber of Commerce and a former member of the Legislative 
Council has submitted a memorandum to the Post Elections Committee 
emphasizing that constitutional advancement should not be too rapid, 
since that would destroy the goodwill already gained and the confidence 
of outside investors. ) 

The memorandum, which was unanimously adopted by the Mbeya 
Chamber as being representative of their views, said the tripartite system 
of voting had failed to command the confidence of the minority com- 
munities and was disliked by Africans because it contained the element of 
compulsion. It should therefore be abolished. It recommended increasing 
the number of nominated non-officials and the establishment of a Terri- 
torial Council of truly independent people of recognized standing and 
ability, appointed by the Governor for, say, ten years. They would then 
feel free to express their views objectively without having to take account 
of whether an electorate or the Government approve their views. It would 
not derogate in any way from the powers of the Legislative Council but if 
convinced by the views expressed by the Territorial Council, the Govern- 
ment could exercise its majority in the ture. 

The suggestion is for a Territorial Council of forty members of whom 
twenty-two would be chiefs. Its functions would be advisory, but its views 
on controversial issues would be sought before the formulation of policy. 
(East Africa and Rhodesia, August 20.) 


Executive Council Appointments 

Chief Thomas Lenana Mlange Marealle II, O.B.E., Paramount Chief 
of the Wachagga, and Mr. Abdulla Hasham Kassam Teipar, a Dar es 
Salaam businessman, have been appointed to the Executive Council. This 
brings to a total of five the Unofficial Members. All Ministers also serve 
on the Council. 

Chief Marealle was educated at Mission and Government schools, 
including Tabora Secondary School, and at the age of 19 entered Govern- 
ment service. Over a period of ten years he served in five districts, and in 
1944 went to the United Kingdom where he gained a Diploma in Social 
Science at the London School of Economics. 

Mr. Tejpar, who is 35, was educated at the Aga Khan Boys’ School, 
Dar es Salaam, and has been honorary secretary of the Ismailia Provincial 
Council for the past five years. He is also a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and is a director of a firm of 
importers. (Public Relations Department, August 6.) 


Investor’s Future 


Mr. Julius Nyerere, leader of the Tanganyika African National Union, 
told business people in London that self-government would not mean self- 
sufficiency for Tanganyika. He added: “We are impatient to govern our- 
selves, but we are aware of the things that we lack. We do not have 
sufficient technical know-how in our country. We have got to get this 
know-how, and we have got to get it from the outside world.” Tanganyika 
was also without sufficient capital to exploit her resources, and would have 
to go out to seek more capital and to make it easier for capital to come in. 

He was anxious to allay the fears of expatriate Civil Servants in 
Tanganyika. If they left the country after self-government had been 
granted, disruption would be caused. He hoped that they would remain, 
as there was a shortage of Civil Servants, and he could promise them con- 
ditions similar to those under Colonial Government. 

On the question of federation, Mr. Nyerere said that when the fear of 
domination by the Kenya Highlands had died down it might be possible 
to get closer relationships between the various East African nations. “I 
feel that the future of East Africa is a federal future,” he said. There were 
fears, however, that Tanganyika was becoming an economic colony of 
Nairobi, and that the High Commission’s services were not being shared 
out equally. It was impossible to say how long it would take to dispel these 
fears, but once they had gone many African leaders would begin to think 
about federation. (The Times, August 7.) 


World Bank Mission 


A mission from the World Bank visited Tanganyika from June to 
August. On leaving Mr. William E. Stevenson, Chief of the Mission, said 








it was hoped the report would be ready for publication early next year. 
The Mission would submit its findings to the Tanganyika Government, at 
whose request the survey had been made and the report would be pub- 
lished by the World Bank and made available to the public. 

Mr. Stevenson recalled that the Mission in terms of reference were to 
assess the resources available for future development, to consider how 
these might best contribute to a balanced programme of social and eco- 
nomic development, to make recommendations for practical measures to 
further such development, and to indicate the financial implications of such 
recommendations. (Public Relations Department, August 20.) 

Rufiji Basin 

Officials of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations who are nearing the end of a five-year survey of the irrigation 
possibilities of the 68,500 square miles of the Rufiji basin, believe that what 
they call “ta second Kariba” could be established to provide large-scale 
irrigation and hydro-electric power and make the Rufiji River navigable 
for 120 miles from the Indian Ocean. 

The main dam would be at a point called Stiegler’s Gorge where the 
Rufiji passes between rocky 400-ft. cliffs about 120 miles from the sea. To 
develop the entire Rufiji basin the project is estimated to cost between 
£80 million and £100 million. 

The survey has cost about £800,000, of which £500,000 was contributed 
by the Colonial Development and Welfare Funds and £300,000 by F.A.O. 
Virtually no hydrological data existed in the basin before the field work 
began. (The Times, September 2.) 

Dr. Rainer Schickele, F.A.O. Director of Land and Water Develop- 
ment Division said: “In the Lower Rufiji and in the Basin one of the real 
bottlenecks for accelerated development was the problem of social 
organization—in infra-structure—of the communal services such as roads, 
communications, telephones, schools and hospitals. Before these com- 
munal services were developed, even in a rudimentary way, they could not 
expect a really vigorous economic development of these areas.” 

“This created a financial problem, because this was something where 
private capital was not very much interested and the Government would 
have to depend on long-term loans in order to establish these pre-condi- 
tions for economic development.” 

Dr. Schickele said he thought it was the responsibility, as well as an 
opportunity for the Western countries that were highly industrialized and 
had a rate of capital formation away and above what they required, to 
make this long-term capital available for the development of this infra- 
structure—these communal services in order to help these countries to 
develop and accelerate their production and living standards faster than 
would otherwise be the case. It was very much in the interests of the 
Western countries because they needed expanding markets for their in- 
creased productivity, and these markets could only come from higher 


living standards in other parts of the world. (Public Relations Department, 
September 1.) 


Speaker’s Salary Reduced 


The salary of the Speaker of the Legislative Council has been reduced 
from £1,500 to £800 annually because Mr. A. Y. A. Karimjee, when 
offered the appointment, said that he would accept only a salary of £500, 
plus a tax-free entertainment allowance of £300 and passages for himself 
and his wife to the United Kingdom every second year; he wished nothing 
for transport, he did not desire to occupy the Speaker’s flat, and he 
wanted no contribution towards the cost of his accommodation. (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, August 20.) 


Wage Recommendations 

Professor D. T. Jack, Professor of Economics at Durham University 
has recommended the setting up of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards 
throughout Tanganyika.’ Industries which he recommends should be 
excluded, because they seemed to have adequate machinery for setting a 
wage minimum, were the sisal, tea and coffee sections of the agricultural 
industry, and the railways; but there were others which might be added as 
soon as they succeeded in evolving adequate joint machinery of their own. 

1The Methods of Determining Wages, D. T. Jack. (Govt. Printer, 2s.) 
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The greater part of the report is concerned with the wages of the un- 
skilled labour which makes up the bulk of the employed labour force. But 
the number of skilled and clerical workers, excluding domestic service, 
exceeds 100,000. For this group, states Professor Jack, a legal minimum 
wage has no direct relevance, but difficulties in wage fixing are arising 
because there are no uniform trade-testing facilities available throughout 
the country. He recommends this should be established. 

The total number of Africans in paid employment in July 1957 was 
430,470 or 5 per cent of the African population. Of that number, domestic 
servants accounted for 40,000 or rather more than 9 per cent. 


Uganda 


Boycott Situation 


THE boycott against Non-African traders and goods cost Uganda half a 
million pounds by the end of August, stated Mr. Richard Parkin, acting 
secretary to the Treasury. 

The Attorney-General said that the leaders of the movements were 
“bent on destroying the good name of the Protectorate”. 

The Resident of Buganda, Mr. C. A. L. Richards, said that in April, 
May and June the situation became worse and there were hundreds of 
cases of intimidation reported—and probably hundreds more that were not. 
“There was a widespread feeling of fear throughout the whole of Buganda 
that they must obey these people and support the boycott, or they suffer 
the very serious risk of personal violence or loss.” 

Mr. Arthur Cook, chief of police in Buganda, said the police had had a 
big job in the maintenance of law and order, and extra men were drafted 
in from other areas which could ill afford them. 

The Acting Financial Secretary, Mr. C. R. C. Donald, who had a series 
of questions put to him by the Uganda Argus, has given figures to show how 
the revenue loss is arrived at. He said that up to the end of June it appeared 
that as a result of the boycott Government revenue was probably reduced 
by as much as £377,000—£67,000 from excise duties and £270,000 from 
customs duties. To that figure about £20,000 could no doubt be added for 
loss of excise on beer and at least another £100,000 for customs in respect 
of July. He added: “‘Taking into account the income tax position, and the 
decision of merchants during the last month or two not to place their usual 
orders for fresh stock, with consequential effect on revenue from import 
duty, it would seem that £400,000 would be a very conservative estimate 
of the loss to date, even bearing in mind that the end of the boycott is 
likely to be followed by abnormally heavy trading.” 


Amendments to the Penal Code are proposed in a Bill now before the 
Legislative Council which would mean that the office bearers of a new 
society were the same as those of one previously declared unlawful, if its 
name is similar to that of the unlawful society, if it has substantially the 
same membership as the unlawful society, or if the new society has similar 
objects to the objects of the unlawful society, it too would be unlawful. A 
further amendment introduces a new subsection to Section 76 of the Penal 
Code making it an offence, punishable with imprisonment for two years, 
to utter threats to injure, assault or kill any person as well as threats to 
burn or damage premises. If the offence is committed at night the offender 
will be liable to imprisonment for three years. 

Edward Kitayimbwa and Musa Mulongoti, arrested under the Deporta- 
tion Ordinance on July 21, were rusticated under Governor’s orders, to an 
area of the Protectorate outside Buganda, on September 8. 

The Governor has announced an allowance of £60 per month to 
those deported. When an African Legislative Council Member asked the 
chief secretary to justify these “colossal sums” of money, he was told the 
decision as to how much to pay was one for the Governor himself. (Uganda 
News, August 21, 28 and September 8 and 22.) 


U.N.C. Split 

Mr. Joseph Kiwanuka, chairman of the Uganda National Congress, 
returned from a visit to Russia, China and Egypt at the beginning of 
August. He announced that he had been invited in his capacity of Congress 
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chairman and that he did not expect his passport to be withdrawn. Sir 
Frederick Crawford was in his view “an excellent Governor” and he would 
not like to see another British Governor sent to Uganda, only a Governor- 
General. (Uganda Argus, August 4.) 

The following day, however, it was announced that his passport had 
been withdrawn. 

Controversy was aroused in the U.N.C. by Mr. Kiwanuka’s praise of 
the Governor, and also by rumours that some members of Congress 
favoured amalgamation with the Uganda Freedom Union, a newly formed 
movement which supported self-government in 1960. Mr. Kiwanuka op- 
posed amalgamation and Mr. A. M. Obote, President-General demanded 
the Governor’s recall. 

Acholi and Lango regions of the Uganda National Congress, at a 
delegate meeting held in Gulu passed a resolution of no confidence in the 
chairman. The resolution said that Mr. Kiwanuka had been reported as 
having stated that Sir Frederick Crawford was an excellent Governor. He 
had further been quoted as saying that the Chinese Peoples’ Institute of 
Foreign Affairs had invited him to visit China. But the Acholi and Lango 
regions of the U.N.C. were “highly perturbed with Governor Crawford’s 
administration” and whole-heartedly supported the move recently an- 
nounced by the President-General of U.N.C., Mr. A. M. Obote, for the 
Governor’s recall. The resolution said of the invitation to Mr. Kiwanuka 
to visit China that it was never made known to the central executive of the 
Party. (Uganda Argus, August 7.) 

In an attempt to clarify the situation, Mr. Abu Mayanja, founder 
member of the said the U.N.C. was formed to fight imperialism and not to 
fight against Africans. The people of Uganda would not get their freedom 
unless they were united. Accordingly, any proposal for bringing all “anti- 
imperialist” forces together deserved careful consideration. 

He said he did not think that an actual merger between any parties were 
practical in the present circumstances. But, there was every reason why all 
political leaders should get together to discuss ways of defeating im- 
perialism. 

The Secretary-General of the Congress, Dr. B. N. Kununka, issued a 
statement saying that the Acholi and Lango regions of U.N.C. were acting 
unconstitutionally when they passed a resolution in Gulu calling on the 
chairman to resign. He referred to one issued by the President-General, 
Mr. A. M. Obote, last month, urging the recall of the Governor Sir 
Frederick Crawford, and told the Uganda Argus that the President-General 
of the U.N.C. was not authorized to make statements on behalf of the 
Party to the Press. The only ones who were authorized were the chairman 
and Secretary-General. 

However, on August 13 Congress split; the President-General an- 
nounced that the chairman, Mr. Joseph Kiwanuka, the secretary, Dr. B. N. 
Kununka, and the treasurer, Mr. P. Senendo, had been suspended. Mr. 
Kiwanuka and the others refused to recognize their suspension and 
announced that a meeting of the National Executive would be held. At this, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Kiwanuka, Mr. Abu Mayanja and Mr. 
A. M. Obote were expelled from the Party. (Uganda Argus, August 22.) 


The Governor and the Political Parties 


Referring to the attacks on the Governor, the Kenya Weekly News 
(August 28) said: “It has become a basic rule of the political game in 
Britain that those not in power seize any stick, sound or rotten, with 
which to beat the head of the Government. The political party system 
which is growing up in Uganda appears to be adopting this rule with 
enthusiasm and, as head of Government, Sir Frederick is likely from now 
on to be the target of every political sharp-shooter. This is an invidious 
position for Her Majesty’s representative to be in. It may be worth con- 
sidering whether the time has come for the Governor, like the Kabaka, to 
be divorced from politics and the direct running of the country and for his 
executive functions to be handed over to a Chief Minister. 

“The current campaign against Sir Frederick clearly shows the con- 
fusion likely to arise when the Head of State is open to political heckling. 
One consequence is that every Party, because it is not in power, is auto- 
matically anti-Governor. Can the public be expected to differentiate 
between attacking Uganda’s Chief Minister and attacking Her Majesty’s 
representative when they are the same person? Equally, no matter how 
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many Africans there may be in Legislative Council and the Civil Service, 
can the public be persuaded that it is Uganda’s own Government, not an 
alien one, when even the day-to-day supervision of the country’s 
internal affairs is in the hands of the direct representative of the British 
Crown? 

“While U.F.U. demand Sir Frederick’s resignation for failure to co- 
operate with their movement, the Democratic Party attacks him for failure 
to take stronger action against U.F.U. activities. Mr. Obote, on the other 
hand, blames Sir Frederick for turning away from the democratic policy 
introduced by Sir Andrew Cohen. What it all amounts to is that each 
Party is blaming the Head of State for not favouring it over its rivals.” 


A Unitary or Federal Constitution? 


Mr. B. K. M. Kiwanuka, President-General of the Democratic Party, 
said his Party was not considering amalgamation with any other. The 
D.P. was a big Party in the country and was not prepared to lose its 
identity. He also denied a newspaper report that D.P. preferred a federal 
government for a future Uganda to a unitary one. His Party was un- 
committed on this issue. It was a question that had to be decided by a 
majority of the people in the country. 


The Uganda Freedom Union said that the position of hereditary rulers 
must be safeguarded. There should be an entrenched clause in the future 
Constitution of Uganda about their position which the National Assembly 
should have no power to change. It proposes that the Central Legislature 
should be an all-elected National Assembly according to population. The 
Uganda Argus (August 24) commented: “The U.F.U. says that Uganda 
must be self-governing next year and by this apparently means attaining 
complete independence. The plan warns people against disunity arising 
from whether the future Constitution of Uganda should be unitary or 
federal. It does not, however, say what should happen. What, for example, 
would happen about the Buganda Agreements which would lapse when 
Uganda gets independence since they are with the Crown? They would 
have to be replaced by some other constitutional instrument. It is true that 
it is foolish to waste argument over whether Uganda is to be a federal or a 
unitary State since it seems likely it will have to be a cross between the 
two. What then is needed is to get down to facts. 

“The position of the Head of State is left impracticably vague. It is 
said that the hereditary and other African rulers should be Heads of State. 
What does this mean? Who are meant by the rulers other than the 
hereditary ones? Does it mean the Kyabazinga in Busoga and the 
Ekoraban in Teso? Or does it mean a representative of every district or 
kingdom in Uganda’? If so, there would be thirteen Heads of State.” 


Meetings Ban 

The Protectorate Government decided that delegates from outside 
Uganda could not be admitted to attend either a conference of African 
trade union and political leaders from East and Central Africa, or the 
Pan-Afritan Freedom Movement of East and Central Africa which had 
been arranged for August 17. 

Mr. Abu Mayanja, organizer of the P.A.F.M.E.C.A. Conference, was 
informed of this decision on August 10. (Uganda News, August 12.) 

The general secretary of the Trade Union Congress, Mr. P. Okatch, 
yesterday issued a statement on behalf of the T.U.C. protesting against the 
ban on the trade union conference which was to have opened in Kampala 
on August 15 to discuss a proposed boycott on South African goods. The 
statement said: “In view of the declared policy of the Uganda Government 
to encourage the growth of responsible trade unionism in this Protectorate, 
the T.U.C. feels the step it has taken is tantamount to a denial of free 
speech.” (Uganda Argus, August 17.) 


Buganda Constitutional Talks 


It has been agreed that talks should take place in the near future 
between the Kabaka’s Government and the Protectorate Government with 
a view to revising the Buganda Agreements.* 

Litigation in regard to the Buganda Agreement continues leave having 
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now been granted by the Court of Appeal for East Africa to the Katikkiro 
Council.* 


Zanzibar 
Demand for Self-Government 


Sir Henry Potter, British Resident, has rejected demands for the 
granting of immediate self-government to Zanzibar made by the Afro- 
Shirazi and Zanzibar Nationalist Parties. Their memorandum, which 
suggests a round-table conference, has been sent to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and to Labour and Liberal M.P.s. The two Parties want 
the Executive and Legislative Councils to be composed entirely of Elected 
Members. Mr. P. A. P. Robertson, the chief secretary, replied that it 
would be an act of “wanton irresponsibility” to grant such demands at 
present. Self-government and universal adult suffrage were not suitable 
subjects for a round-table conference, but it was intended that the sub- 
sequent stages in constitutional advance should be the subject of con- 
sultation at the appropriate time. (East Africa and Rhodesia, August 27.) 


Women to Vote 


Moving the second reading of an amendment to the Zanzibar Elections 
Decrees, to admit women to the vote and to permit them to be candidates 
for election, the Senior Commissioner, Mr. J. D. Stringer said in the Legis- 
lative Council that if political parties and the public co-operated he thought 
registration would be complete in time for women to vote in the 1960 
elections. He warned, however, that if too many difficulties were en- 
countered the elections may have to be postponed until 1961. 

Sheikh Ali Sharif Musa expressed gratitude to the Government for 
granting the franchise to women and hoped there would be a woman 
candidate for the 1960 elections. He stressed the need for more Elected 
Members in the Council. 

Sheikh Ameri Tajo hoped Zanzibar would soon have women in the 
Council like Mrs. Pandit Nehru, of India. 

Mr. S. M. Chowdhary supported the Bill but opposed the property and 
income qualification for women, whereby a woman who has been regis- 
tered by virtue of being married to an elector having property or income 
shall continue to be an elector if she is widowed or divorced. (East African 
Standard, August 21.) 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
High Commission 
Territories 


Basutoland Constitution 


CONSTITUTIONAL instruments establishing a Legislative Council to be 
known as the Basutoland National Council have been approved. 

There will be a single electoral roll, which will comprise both Basuto 
and Non-Basuto British subjects and British protected persons. The 
franchise contains no discrimination on the score of race, colour or 
creed. The new Council will probably meet for the first time in February. 
Forty of its members will be elected by District Councils acting as electoral 
colleges. (New elections to these District Councils will be held in January.) 
The other members will comprise twenty-two Principal and Ward Chiefs 
ex-officio, fourteen members nominated by the Paramount Chief, and four 
senior officials of the Administration. 

The National Council will have power to legislate for all persons in 
Basutoland on all matters except those reserved for'the High Commis- 

. sioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, such 
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as defence, external affairs, internal security and the Public Service. 
(Commonwealth Relations Office, September 21.) 

The promulgation by Sir John Maud, the British High Commissioner, 
of regulations governing a general election expected early next year under 
the new Basutoland constitution has aroused widespread interest in the 
Union. With a population of 650,000, of which a third is absent on 
migratory labour in the Union, Basutoland has one of the highest literacy 
rates of any African territory. 

The major difference between the new constitutional proposal in 
Basutoland and Bantu authorities system imposed by Dr. Verwoerd in the 
Union is that Basutoland has a popular franchise, whereas in the Union all 
the members of the district regional and territorial councils are appointed 
by the Government. Further, the Bantu Authorities’ system makes no 
provision for Africans living permanently in the towns, who number 
roughly one-third of the total number of Africans in the Union. (Guardian, 
September 17.) 


Opposition to Resident Commissioner 


The Basutoland Congress Party and the National Party have asked 
Sir John Maud for the “immediate removal” of Mr. A. G. T. Chaplin, 
Resident Commissioner, who is a South African and in whom they say 
they have no confidence. (Guardian, August 20.) 

A resolution passed at a public meeting of Congress on August 5 said 
that Mr. Chaplin and the Standing Committee of the Naticnal Council 
had ignored the wishes of the whole Council in granting mining rights to 
Colonel Jack Scott for a period of twenty-one years subject to automatic 
renewal for another twenty-one years, as this in effect meant granting 
Colonel Scott a monopoly of mining rights covering the whole country 
for a period of forty-two years contrary to the decision of the Basutoland 
Council. The resolution also objected to the introduction of South African 
capital to be supplied by De Beers Company to the new Bermuda Company 
which is now taking over from Colonel Scott “as this spells danger to our 
country and our freedom from the tyranny of South Africa”, and opposed 
the granting of a monopoly in the sale of diamonds to De Beers Company 
“because of the selfish motive of that Company of wishing to control the 
sale of our diamonds so that, in the words of Mr. Oppenheimer, we should 
not upset the market”. 


South Africa, Union of 


Opposition Split 
THE split in the United Party is definite. So far, twelve Members of 


Parliament have announced their resignation from the Party. The position 
in the House of Assembly now is: 


National Party 102 
United Party 41 
Progressive Group * 12 
Independent National ‘i os .* 
Liberal Party (Native Representatives) 2 
Independent Native Representative 1 
Independent Coloured Representatives © 3 


The members who have resigned are: Dr. Jan Steytler, Mr. J. Cope, 
Mrs. H. Suzman, Dr. B. Wilson, Mr. C. B. van Ryneveld, Mr. R. R. 
Butcher, Mr. R. A. F. Swart, Mr. T. O. Williams, Dr. Z. J. de Beer, 
Mr. C. W. Eglin, Professor I. S. Fourie and Mr. Harry Lawrence. 

Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, the chairman of the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration and a former M.P., also announced his resignation from the 
United Party and his “general sympathy” with the Progressives. 

Mr. J. G. Strauss, former leader of the Opposition, announced his 
resignation, but did not ally himself with the new group. He said it had 
become quite clear to him that what had happened in the United Party 
was incompatible with the standard of conduct he had always tried to 
follow in his participation in public life. He had at present no intention of 
joining any other political party or group. 

Sir De Villiers Graaff, Leader of the United Party, has explained that 

















the split has been caused by the following resolution which was put to the 
Party Congress in three sections: 


(1) It is mindful of and maintains the pledge given by General Hertzog 
in 1936 to provide for the Bantu of the Union 7,250,000 morgen of 
land under conditions which will maintain the land as an integral 
part of the Union. 

(2) Expresses its entire opposition to the acquisition and alienation of 
more land for the Government’s avowed purpose of giving it to 
Bantu tribes which, under the Bantustan policy of the Government, 
are to form Bantu states whether such land is today Crown land or 
in private ownership ; and 

(3) Calls on the Prime Minister forthwith to define the boundaries of 
the proposed new independent Bantu States for the information of 
South Africa. 


The first and third sections of this resolution were passed unanimously 
by the Congress. The second paragraph was passed by a big majority after 
a discussion of some hours. 

“At the outset,” said Sir De Villiers, “I announced that I would vote 
against the second paragraph, but that I would not regard support of it as 
a question of confidence. I should make it clear that my opposition to it 
was not for the reasons advanced by the dissentients. They contend that it 
involved a breach of faith, because it was in conflict with the undertaking 
given by General Hertzog in 1936 to purchase an additional 7,250,000 
morgen of land to be added to the then existing reserves.” 

Dr. Steytler, replying to Sir De Villiers on behalf of the Progressives 
said that the point at issue was whether the United Party, in the critical 
resolution, went back on the solemn undertaking, dating from the 1936 
African settlement, to buy more land for African areas. He said: “We 
believe it did . . . we cannot agree to go back on our word because of 
some hypothetical change which may come about in the States of Native 
areas in the far-distant future.” 

Dr. Steytler went on: “We believe the time has come when the White 
people should stop taking important decisions affecting Non-White 
peoples without proper regard as to how the latter think and feel.” South 
Africa could not afford “political stratagems” which destroyed the trust 
and respect of Native people. (South Africa, August 29.) 

The Cape Times (September 17) commented: “The adherence of Mr. 
Harry Lawrence plus the background support of Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, 
makes the Progressives a formidable parliamentary group, whether or not 
the group has a substantial following in the constituencies. Dr. Steytler 
will have with him some of the best of the younger United Party debaters 
reinforced by the experience and skill of one of the Union’s ablest parlia- 
mentarians and strengthened by the support of one of the dominating and 
most enlightened figures in the Union's financial structure. If the Pro- 
gressives have anything to say—and we believe that they have—they will 
be in a powerful position to say it. 

‘Much of what the Progressives have said since the break confirms the 
central character of the real dispute—the extent to which this country 
should and can recognize the fact that it is made up of 14 million people 
divided into four racial groups. This is the logical contrary to the Verwoerd 
pretence that this country is made up of 3 million Whites because 4 million 
out of the 9 million Africans have been given vestigial representative 
institutions in 13 per cent of the country. 

“This being so, it is a pity that the real issue has been confused by the 
ill-considered resolution on land. With perfect honesty and sincerity on 
both sides, the resolution can be differently interpreted. Mr. Mitchell is 
entitled to argue that the promise to buy land was a promise to buy land 
for the development of the Native peoples of South Africa, not a promise 
to detach parts of South Africa for the creation of foreign States on our 
borders. It is equally legitimate to retort that this is quibbling and that to 
be consistent the United Party should refuse to vote money for roads, soil 
erosion works and housing in the Reserves because there is no obligation 
on this country to develop foreign territories. The real objection to the 
Mitchell resolution is probably the one stated by Sir De Villiers Graaff— 
that it could be misunderstood. It certainly has been. 

“Of vastly more importance than the land resolution is the real differ- 
ence of opinion between the United Party and the Progressives. This is 








still far from being clarified. Much of what Mr. Lawrence requires—real 
consultation, extension of political rights, amendment of the pass and 
other racial laws—is offered by the United Party although there are obvious 
differences of opinion about the rate of progress. On only one specific point 
does there seem to be a direct clash—on Mr. Lawrence’s insistence on 
direct participation by Non-Whites in our legislative bodies. On the more 
general issue, Mr. Lawrence falls into difficulties, as when he talks of the 
maintenance of White leadership with constitutional guarantees against 
race discrimination. How White leadership can be maintained without 
some measure of discrimination is not immediately obvious.” 

The Times (September 3) commented: “The resignation of Mr. Harry 
Oppenheimer from the United Party is a reflection of the times in South 
Africa. Mr. Oppenheimer is in one sense the most important single indi- 
vidual in the Union. He is the head of the vast industrial empire which 
controls the gold, diamond, and uranium mining industry, together with 
an incalculable ramification of subsidiary interests, including coal and 
copper, inside and outside South Africa. Mr. Oppenheimer manages the 
assets which give South Africa its international position.” 

The Rand Daily Mail (August 20), while stating that the Progressives 
had a “vital role as the enlightened advance guard of public opinion”, 
describes the statement by Sir De Villiers Graaff on the resignations as a 
credit to his qualities as a leader and his character as a person . . . calm, 
reasoned and free of recrimination. 


Senate Membership to be Reduced 


The Prime Minister, Dr. H. Verwoerd, addressing the Nationalist 
Party Transvaal Congress said that five recommendations from a sub- 
committee would be incorporated in legislation for the reform of the 
Senate at the next session of Parliament. There was no question of going 
back to the old system of giving each Province the same number of 
Senators. The new Senate would not be allowed to “thwart the will of the 
people” as expressed in the Assembly. 

The five recommendations are: A reduction in the size of the Senate to 
fifty; proportionate representations in each province but with a maximum 
and minimum number for each province; a system which will give minority 
groups a chance of representation; appointed Senators for each province 
to be nominated by the Government for their knowledge of affairs and 
with an equal number for each province; and Senators representing South 
West Africa and the Coloured people to be maintained as at present. (Cape 
Times, September 17.) 

The Pretoria News (September 18) said the public would be gratified 
because Dr. Verwoerd has at last firmly indicated that the present Upper 
House, consisting, incidentally, of ninety members of whom no fewer than 
seventy-eight are Government supporters, is to be cut down to the far 
more reasonable number of fifty. Not only will a large percentage of 
senatorial drones soon be given their marching orders but the cost to the 
taxpayer will be reduced by approximately 40 per cent, an important 
consideration in these hard times. 

Dr. Verwoerd, rather astonishingly for a Prime Minister of a Cabinet that 
prides itself on its devotion to democracy, considered it necessary to stress 
the point that the system of election of Senators in the four provinces will 
give minority groups an opportunity of securing representation. The 
election method, however, has not been precisely defined although there 
is a hint that the old system of proportional representation may be rein- 
troduced. If this is so it will be welcomed. 

But, as has been mentioned already, there still remains the position 
of the appointed Senators. These people, who needless to say will in any 
case be hand-picked supporters of the Nationalist Party, are to be selected 
for their specialized knowledge in, for example, the social, economic, 
industrial and professional spheres of life. There is something vaguely 
reminiscent here about the constitution of Mussolini’s old and notorious 
Fascist Chamber of Corporations from which the idea may have been 
culled. The South African nation will be well advised to watch this parti- 
cular development with care and, until more details are made available, 
with suspicion. 

If this suspicion proves unfounded, as it is sincerely to be hoped it will, 
then there will clearly be merit in a smaller, more compact Senate in which 
the political parties could be much more evenly represented than they are 





at present. Should this lead, in turn, to better and more constructive 
debates then Parliament would unquestionably gain. 

Let no one imagine, however, that in any circumstances will the 
reformed Senate ever stand as a testimony to the devotion of nationalism 
to democracy. The present grotesquely swollen Senate is to go for one 
reason only—after four long years it has become a serious embarrassment 
to nationalism. 


Economic Boycott 


In Johannesburg large stocks of potatoes have piled up. They consist 
mostly of second and third grade potatoes which are normally sent to the 
African townships where a three-month boycott has been in operation. 
The African National Congress announced the end of this particular 
boycott, on September 1. 

In Canada, labour unions have voted to demand that South Africa 
ends its racial segregation policy. If it does not, the powerful 1 million- 
member Canadian Labour Congress will lead a movement to expel South 
Africa from the British Commonwealth. Mr. Claude Jodoin, president of 
the C.L.C., said the decision was based on authentic and documented 
reports received. These reports told of inhumane conditions pre- 
vailing in the so-called prison farms; of the introduction of whipping 
as a compulsory punishment for a whole range of minor offences; the mass 
trials and imprisonment of the Native population and such inhuman laws 
and practices as the Pass laws, residential restrictions, educational and 
other forms of segregation. “It is obvious to us in Canada that these 
policies constitute a system of forced labour repeatedly condemned and 
prohibited both by the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organization. 

“South Africa is a member of the Commonwealth of Nations and it is 
the duty of Canada and the other members of the Commonwealth to do 
everything within their power and exert every form of pressure on the 
Government of South Africa to change its policies and live up to the 
elementary standards of decency.” (Natal Mercury, September 11.) 

Government officials called on businessmen not to panic. Mr. Zeth 
Swanepoel, South African Trade Commissioner in East Africa, said that 
the boycott was discussed a fortnight ago at a meeting in Kampala of 
trade unionists, politicians and leaders of youth and student organizations. 
His country was not worried about the consequences of a boycott. 
South Africa’s annual exports of £680,000 worth of manufactured 
goods to Uganda was a “fleabite” compared with over-all exports of £385 
million a year. 

Mr. R. S. Ferreira, chairman of the Langeberg Ko-operasie, after a 
visit to Britain said: “People in commerce and industry were unanimous 
in the view that they have not the slightest interest in political policies or 
boycotts. But the South African Boilermakers’ Society (membership: about 
6,000) claims that South Africa’s economy could be ruined if the trade ban 
idea were allowed to spread unchecked. “South Africa is being threatened 
from overseas and no matter how much we may differ at home, we must 
try our utmost to show a united face to the outside world,” the society says 
in a report to its members. 

The Woodworkers’ Society (membership: about 5,000) has suggested 
that South Africa’s case should be presented overseas through South 
African trade union channels. (Rand Daily Mail, August 25.) 

In an editorial comment, the Rand Daily Mail welcomed the trade 
unions’ proposals but pointed out that they could hardly be expected to 
persuade organized labour abroad that the practices here to which it 
objects do not exist, but they might be able to bring home that the motives 
behind them are not all as diabolical as they are made out to be. That 
would do much to take the virulence out of the boycott agitation in which 
trade unionists are active overseas. 


The Need for Foreign Capital 


A Special Correspondent in The Times (September 9) wrote: “The 
recent announcement that South Africa’s gold and foreign reserves were 
standing at £137 million—an improvement of £22 million since the begin- 
ning of June—raised a good deal of optimism around Hollard Street. Yet 
few men in Johannesburg’s Stock Exchange expect it to do much in attract- 
ing capital to the country, and that is the great need. 
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“South Africa, like the rest of this land mass, is crying for money—and 
is not getting much. Britain seems to have lost interest in her post-war 
favourite, and the United States, in spite of much loud talk about help for 
underdeveloped areas, has not dipped very deeply into her pockets. Where a 
dozen years ago there was a spate of capital rushing down upon the 
Witwatersrand, for share-buying and factory building, there are now only 
a few trickles. This makes the Continental interest much more appreciated 
than it used to be. 

““How changed the situation has become in a decade can be seen from 
the fact that the two small loans in July by the Chase Manhattan Bank— 
10 million dollars to the Treasury, announced by the Minister to Parlia- 
ment and 84 million dollars to the Industrial Development Corporation 
—made big headline news. However, South Africa has done so well with 
her post-war development, chiefly as a result of the cash poured in during 
the boom years 1945-48, that she is producing a reasonable amount of 
capital on her own account. 

“Over the last two or three years London has been a consistent seller. 
. . . The buoyant state of home industrials may have had quite a bit to do 
with this phenomenon, but many people here see it as a quite deliberate 
“get-out” movement. 

“Local politics or sudden upheavals no longer affect the market, but 
this is not yet widely understood here. Reactions to the recent rioting in 
Natal, for instance, showed that South Africans still do not realize that 
oversea holders of gold shares have strong nerves. Oversea investors in the 
Kaffir market who could be frightened. out by political upsets, racial 
tensions, and sporadic disturbances packed up and vanished more than 
two years ago. Now only the hard-calculating and well-informed pro- 
fessionals (chiefly the big trusts) are left in, and they are not doing so 
badly. ... 

“South Africa would like American money, and indeed has already 
some £214 million of it invested here in directly controlled subsidiaries 
and ‘joint ventures’—chiefly in copper, car assembly plants, tyre manu- 
facturing, drugs and chemicals, oil companies, films and the like. The 
bulk of this money came in more than a decade ago and has given the 
owners excellent returns. But there is not much coming in now although 
unlike Canada and Australia, the Union is doing everything possible to 
attract interest in the United States. Unlike the English ‘professionals’ 
most American speculators are influenced by politics here and seem to be 
apprehensive. 

“General opinion in Johannesburg is that South Africa is going through 
an uneasy period—a change of government might help yet would not by 
any means be the whole answer—and that conditions will improve over 
the next few years.” 


Dr. Diedrichs, the Minister of Economic Affairs, told the Free State 
Nationalist Party Congress that South Africa was well on the road to 
recovery from the effects of the recent recession. South Africa possessed 
all the elements necessary for economic progress and could look forward 
to a rosy economic future. She had a large variety of raw materials, the 
cheapest electricity in the world, inexhaustible supplies of coal, a strong 
labour force and businessmen with initiative and vision. There was a need 
however, for more skilled labour. Although the Union would always 
require capital from overseas it could provide 97 per cent from its own 
resources against only 37 per cent in 1947. (The Times, September 11.) 


The Durban Riots Spread' 


After the Durban riots trouble broke out in other areas of Natal. In 
Maritzburg schools were destroyed and extensive damage done to other 
buildings estimated at about £29,000. 

Near Mtwalume, on the south coast of Natal, a big crowd of African 
women stopped seven buses serving local areas and demanded that the 
drivers take them to Pietermaritzburg to “rescue our compatriots gaoled 
there’”—the African women who were sentenced last week for public 
violence. Police arrived in force and arrested 114 women. At Cato Manor, 
an African township on the outskirts of Durban, a labour force sent to 
restore essential services suspended by previous riots had to be withdrawn 
today because of the hostile attitude of the African inhabitants. 
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Brigadier C. J. Els, Assistant Commissioner of the South African 
Police, blamed the African National Congress for the disturbances. 

The secretary for Bantu Administration and Development, Dr. 
Eiselen said, that the deputations of women which from time to time went 
to Bantu affairs commissioners with grievances always raised the same 
points and in the same order, and with the same slogans. The mouthpieces 
behind it all were always anonymous, but it was known that they were 
ringleaders of the African National Congress—hence the fixed pattern of 
grievances and action. The police have already made many arrests and it 
is expected that some of the misguided detained people will divulge the 
names of the investigators and then suitable action will be taken against 
them. 

Dr. Eiselen said that officials of the department have been instructed 
not to have discussions with masses of women and their so-called leaders, 
but to make it clear to them that they will always be willing to have dis- 
cussions with the recognized Bantu authority, the tribal chiefs and the 
responsible male leaders of the community about any requests or griev- 
ances they wish to put forward. The State cannot be satisfied with the 
punishment only of the individuals. The State will hold the Bantu com- 
munities concerned responsible for the repair of damage done. The first 
requirement in so far as the Bantu are concerned is, however, that they 
must help to bring to book the evil-doers and agitators. (Pretoria News, 
August 21.) 


Chief Luthuli, the banned leader of the African National Congress, 
emphatically denied Dr. Eiselen’s allegations. He praised the South 
African police for their handling of the present situation. “I am grateful 
to them from the bottom of my heart for the patience and restraint they 
have shown,” he said. 

But, answering the police allegations against the A.N.C., he said: “We 
are very definitely not behind the disturbances in the sense of organizing 
the people. We could never organize along violent lines because we are 
against that policy. In fact, the demonstration by the women in the country 
took us by surprise. I was quite overjoyed by the demonstrations at first 
because they were peaceful. Quite some time ago in Durban I said that one 
of the few things we could do was to send deputations to the Native 
Commissioners to present the views of the African people. When the 
women started doing just that without prompting, I was naturally happy 
about it. Although the A.N.C. is not organizing the disturbances we have 
come in to meet the legal costs involved—even on purely humanitarian 
grounds. This is our duty—to ensure that justice is done.” 

Referring to reports that some of the demonstrators wore A.N.C. 
uniforms or armbands, Chief Luthuli said no party should be held respon- 
sible for the individual actions of its members. 

“During the last war, there were probably members of the Nationalist 
Party acting violently against the State, but the Party would have been 
highly indignant were it held responsible for the actions of those indivi- 
duals.” 


A mass meeting held at the Bantu Social Centre in Durban heard a 
speech from Dr. G. M. Naicker, president of the South African Indian 
Congress, read by his secretary, Mr. N. T. Naicker. 

Dr. Naicker’s message was: “The women have innumerable complaints 
which are not of their own making but of the wretched system under which 
they live. When we examine them we find that they arise from conditions 
that affect not only a community, but a people as a whole, who are de- 
prived of the many good things in life. The difficulties arise out of condi- 
tions in a system which for long has regarded the Non-Whites as mere 
chattels and has therefore confined them to racial enclaves. Our struggles 
cannot be constitutional because we have no political voice in the law- 
making bodies of our country. The laws are made without our participa- 
tion and therefore our struggles must of necessity consist mainly of 
protests.” 

Denying the accusations that the A.N.C. was the “fomentor” of the 
recent incidents in which the women were concerned, Dr. Naicker stated 


that the African National Congress worked under “tremendous restraint” ' 


and it firmly believed in the efficiency of the principle of non-violence. 
“‘We have chosen the path of peaceful suffering and of direct action and 
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organized protest. But if the authorities persist in holding the A.N.C. 
responsible we challenge them to appoint a judicial commission of inquiry 
without any delay.” 

He emphasized that the Congress policy of non-violence was the only 
policy which would save South Africa from ruin. To carry out that policy 
strong bodies were needed. He suggested to the women that they should go 
back to their areas and ‘organize branches “to add strength to the con- 
gresses”. (Natal Mercury, September 7.) 


Christian National Education 


Following on statements made by the Prime Minister that a national 
education policy to which the Provinces would have to conform was 
required, Mr. J. J. Serfontein, Minister of Education, Arts and Science told 
the annual congress of the National Party of the Free State that the first 
and foremost fundamental principle for Union-wide education was that it 
should have a Christian basis. 

Throughout the centuries, kingdoms and orders had come and gone, 
and the only stable factor had been Christianity, which had stood the test 
of 2,000 years. “If it was good enough for the past 2,000 years, it is good 
enough for the sons and daughters of South Africa.” 

A second fundamental basic principle was that every child must give 
his love to South Africa. “They must be South Africans in marrow and 
bone.” 

A third principle was that the youth must be given the best possible 
education and that could be done only through the use of the best educa- 
tional methods—by means of the mother tongue of the child. (Natal 
Mercury, September 10.) 

Mrs. E. Stott, National Vice-Secretary of the Black Sash stated that it 
utterly repudiates the policy of Christian National Education as 
formulated in a handbook published by the F.A.K. in February 1948. Mrs. 
Stott said: ““C.N.E. policy as set out in the handbook is a coherent system 
for indoctrinating children and young people with nationalism and 
Calvinism of the most narrow, fundamentalist and intolerant kind. 

“It repeatedly and categorically equates ‘Christian’ with Calvinism and 
‘national’ with Afrikaner Nationalism. It is completely authoritarian and 
inimical to all freedom of thought and criticism. It affirms that God 
destined South Africa for ‘Die Boere Nasie’ and that the Afrikaner has a 
divine mission. In a foreword the chairman of the F.A.K. says ‘we want 
no mixing of languages, no mixing of cultures, no mixing of religions and 
no mixing of races’. 

“This form of education is a negation of all that we believe education 
should be, namely, a training of the young person to think for himself, to 
seek truth and to follow wherever it may lead; to be tolerant of ideas and 
ways not his own, to welcome knowledge and culture from whatever 
source, that he may eventually pass it on enriched with his own contribu- 
tion.” (Pretoria News, September 15.) 

In Johannesburg, a thousand parents threatened to keep their children 
out of school for a day if Dr. Verwoerd tries to implement his “one uni- 
form ideal in education” policy—centralized State control of education. 

After hearing speeches by the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. 
Ambrose Reeves; the Rev. S. P. Freeland, general secretary of the Christian 
Citizenship Department of the Methodist Church; Educationist Mr. Oscar 
Britzius; Dr. Arthur Bleksley and Mr. L. B. J. Alexander, chairman of the 
Home and School Council, the meeting unanimously rejected any central- 
ized education policy in South Africa. 

Bishop Reeves described Dr. Verwoerd’s talk of “broad Christian 
principles” as “undiluted nonsense”. He added: “I deprecate strongly that 
children be forced to get a brand of education, even a Christian education, 
against the desires of their parents.” (Rand Daily Mail, September 15.) 

In Natal a court case is pending following the announcement by Mr. 
P. W. Botha, deputy Minister of the Interior, that the Government has 
given instructions that the court should give a ruling on the legality of the 
Provincial Council’s refusal to accept the Government’s nominee for the 
post of Deputy Director of Education. 


The Universities 
Seven White members of the academic staff have been dismissed from 








Fort Hare University College for Africans—which has been taken over by 
the Government under legislation passed last session. 

They are Sir Fulque Agnew (registrar), Professor F. H. Rand (head of 
the English department), Professor D. Williams (history), Mr. T. V. Beard 
(philosophy), Lady Agnew (geography), Mr. J. Hutton (librarian), and 
Mr. G. F. Israelstam (lecturer in botany). The dismissals are dated for 
December 31, 1959. 

Professor Burrows, principal of Fort Hare, announced in June that he 
had been told by Mr. Maree, Minister of Bantu Education, that he would 
not be reappointed when the college was taken over. (The Times, Septem- 
ber 29.) 

The Minister of Education, Mr. Serfontein, and the Minister of Native 
Affairs, Mr. Maree have signed proclamations prohibiting Non-Whites 
from going to hitherto “open” universities from January 1, 1960, under 
the terms of the extension of the University Act. 

Announcing the signing of these proclamations in Natal last night 
Mr. Maree said he had also signed a proclamation prohibiting Asian and 
Coloured students from attending Fort Hare University College from next 
year without his permission. He said permission had been given to African 
professors and lecturers to remain at Fort Hare as long as they did not 
participate in politics, or attempt to sabotage the Government’s apartheid 
plans. Mr. Maree said they had accepted those conditions. 

In the Cape, Coloured teachers and educationists are disturbed by the 
appointment of Professor Abel Coetzee to the rectorship of the proposed 
Coloured university college at Athlone, Cape. Uppermost in the minds of 
Coloured educationists here is the fact that Professor Coetzee is the 
author of a novel entitled Waarheen, Vader ? and they say that in this book 
there emerges a crystallization of Professor Coetzee’s ideas of colour. The 
Principal of the Athlone High School, Mr. S. V. Petersen: “‘I have read the 
novel, and in it the author clearly brings out the fact that it is a sin to be 
Coloured. That is what the book really comes down to.” (S.A. Sunday 
Times, August 15.) 

At Stellenbosch students have announced that they will try to establish 
a multi-racial body representative of all higher education institutions. They 
say that by granting membership to Non-Europeans from tribal colleges, 
they will be able to persuade them into accepting separate development. 
Multi-racial membership would mean that they could seek recognition by 
the International Student’s Association, which, at present, recognizes the 
non-racial National Union of South Africa Students. (S.A. Sunday 
Express, August 9.) 

Their plan was attacked by the Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Louw. 
He criticized the action of the Stellenbosch students in starting a move to 
co-operate again with Nusas (National Union of South African Students). 
He was asked what the students thought they would achieve by such co- 
operation. “‘Nusas is affiliated to the international Students’ Union and I 
have only recently received information from an official overseas source 
about that international organization and how it is being used by the 
Communists to promote their aims.” (Pretoria News, August 12.) 


The Government and the Press 


Mr, Henry Barzilay, freelance television producer, was given ten days’ 
notice by the Minister of the Interior to leave South Africa. He was 
originally given notice on August 7 then protested, but the notice was 
renewed with the departure date altered to September 19. No reason was 
given and Mr. Barzilay said that he could think of none. He has repre- 
sented N.B.C., has had work shown on the B.B.C. programme “Panorama” 
and has appeared on the I.T.V. programme “This Week”. (Natal Mercury, 
September 11.) 

Mr. Hendrik Wannenburg, national president of the South African 
Society of Journalists described the Government’s action as a “serious 
threat” to independent news-gathering in the country. (Guardian, Septem- 
ber 16.) 

Continued attacks on the “English Press” and on foreign corres- 
pondents in South Africa suggest that the ground is being prepared for 
some form of Press censorship, says the Civil Rights League (Cape Town) 
in its annual report. The league describes as “highly undesirable” restric- 
tions on information about prisons which were incorporated in recent 
amendments to the Prisons’ Act. “This is only one of many examples of 





the introduction into Parliament of legislation containing drastic pro- 
visions, on the plea that it is, in fact, not intended to make use of them 
except in special cases, or—as an act of grace—allowing the minister to 
issue permits of exemption.” The report says that the Minister of Justice 
has banned more than 160 people since 1954, for periods of one to five 
years. The banned persons had included members of the Press and the 
legal profession. (Pretoria News, September 18.) 

Stanley Uys, writing in the S.A. Sunday Times (September 13), said: 
“With the deportation of Mr. Henry Barzilay, a Johannesburg television 
cameraman, and the Government’s denial of official recognition to Mr. 
George Clay, Africa correspondent of the London Observer, foreign 
correspondents are preparing to withstand a ‘get tough with the Press’ 
campaign. Mr. Clay and Mr. Barzilay are regarded as the first victims in 
the Government’s new anti-Press campaign. The action against them 
immediately followed the recent statement by the Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr. Eric Louw, that it might be necessary to take steps against 


‘offending’ foreign newspaper correspondents who are not Union 
nationals.” 


Labour Party Man Banned 


Mr. John Hatch, the Labour Party’s Commonwealth officer, has been 
informed by the South African High Commissioner in London that he 
will not be permitted to enter the Union in future. 

Mr. Hatch said: “In everything I have written about South Africa . . . 
I have attempted to state with complete fairness the very real problems 
which the people of this unhappy country have to face. Not once have I 
been challenged on any point of fact. As I have been studying the South 
African problem for twenty years and have been visiting the Union 
periodically since 1950, I can only conclude that the South African Govern- 
ment considers that I have seen too closely the realities of their oppressive 
policy of apartheid.” 

The South African High Commissioner in London, Dr. A. J. R. van 
Rhijn, replied to Mr. Morgan Phillips, secretary of the Labour Party, who 
protested about the notice sent to Mr. Hatch. He confirmed that the letter 
to Mr. Hatch was addressed to him in his personal capacity and not as the 
Labour Party’s Commonwealth officer. “In terms of South African law,” 
he added, “‘a list of all persons who are refused entry to the Union, together 
with the reasons for the refusal, must be tabled in Parliament within 
fourteen days of the commencement of each session. Moreover, any person 
affected is free to make representations to the Minister concerned for a 
review of his case.” (The Times, September 28 and 29.) 


Priest Refused Passport 


Father Leo Rakale, an Anglican African priest of the Community of 
the Resurrection in Sophiatown, Johannesburg, who has been called to 
Britain by the mother house at Mirfield, Yorkshire, has been refused a 

port. 

Father Rakale has been associated with Father Trevor Huddleston. 
He spent a year at Mirfield in 1947. This is the first time a priest of the 
Community has been refused a passport. Father Rakale applied for one in 
January. No reason has been given for the ban. 

The proposed visit to Mirfield was part of the routine procedure of the 
Community which likes priests overseas to spend a year or so at the 
mother house to share the life and work of the‘Community. When asking 
for a passport Father Rakale gave this as his reason for visiting Britain. 

Asked if he could give any reason for the refusal, Father Rakale said: 
“I believe my association with Father Huddleston and my work in the 
Community is largely responsible.”” He had never “‘meddled in politics”. 
(Observer, September 6.) 

Father George Sidebotham, Provincial of the Community of the 
Resurrection in South Africa, commenting on the refusal said: “This is 
just another example of the continual endeavour of the State to insulate 
African Christians from the Church outside Africa, just as within South 
Africa the State claims the right to refuse European missionaries the right 
to live among the Africans to whom they minister.” 


Support for Farm Labour 
The Transvaal Agricultural Union, at its Annual Congress decided to 
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ask the Minister of Justice and the Department of Bantu Affairs for strict 
enforcement of the pass laws and for the detention of Non-White law- 
breakers on farms and not in prisons. Delegates agreed that training on 
detention farms would be better both for Non-Whites who broke the pass 
laws and their employers. The Department of Bantu Affairs and the 
Minister of Justice will also be asked to increase the maximum penalty 
applicable to employees as well as employers who contravened in pass 
laws. 

It was decided to request that Africans, after completing their training 
in detention camps, be sent out in teams under the control of officials of 
the Department of Bantu Affairs on labour projects which could promote 
their training. Such Africans should be placed with an absolutely free 
choice of employer after completion of their detention period. (Rand Daily 
Mail, August 28.) 


**Eighteen Months in South Africa”’ 


The Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most Reverend Joost de Blank, 
speaking in London of his impressions of South Africa said: “The open 
sore of Africa in 1959 is a society based on colour privilege. While there 
remains discrimination on the basis of colour alone Africa’s peaceful 
future is seriously threatened. This is the open sore of Africa in the 
twentieth century as slavery was in the nineteenth. And to its eradication 
we are by our Christan obedience pledged. 

“Imperialism and colonialism are in full flight—and in the different 
territories the inhabitants themselves will choose their form of government, 
their associations, and their affiliations. The struggle for the land of Africa 
is over—but in the twentieth century the struggle for the soul of Africa is 
in full swing. 

“There are many rivals in this conflict. Secularism, Humanism, and 
Heathenism with its strong nostalgic pull—these all make their claim. So 
does Marxism, and so does Mohammedanism. We see today throughout 
the world a resurgent Islam—and it is engaged in an ardent campaign to 
win the continent of Africa. It is perhaps the most dangerous rival to the 
Christian faith at the present time—and the Christian faith is put in terrible 
jeopardy by those who would base the political structure of Africa on racial 
discrimination, and who claim to find religious sanctions, or at least 
justification, for the injustices they are perpetrating. 

“Before I went to South Africa I had heard the word apartheid again 
and again. I thought that separate development was bound to be a second 
best, but I was prepared to consider its claims seriously. I know now that 
whatever apartheid may mean in theory it does not mean ‘separate but 
equal’ in practice. It means separate but unequal. It means White domina- 
tion and White privilege. It means that the leadership and the authority 
remain in the hands of the White man while the African is made to 
understand that he is to remain permanently in a state of subservience. 
This the Government of South Africa denies. 

“You will have read a good deal lately about the setting up of Ban- 
tustans—great areas where the black Africans will be able to govern them- 
selves, but it must be remembered only at the will of their White masters. 
Their chiefs and rulers will be appointed with White approval, and such 
autonomy as they have will be strictly limited. The setting up of these 
Bantustans has afforded a reason for doing away with the few Native 
Representatives in Parliament. The argument is that they are now no longer 
required as the Africans will be governing themselves in their own terri- 
tories. But this is nonsense, for even when all the Bantustans have been 
established and fully populated, there will still be an overspill of some 
6 million Africans living in White areas without any political representa- 
tion whatever—twice as many Black Africans as there are Whites them- 
selves—with no political representation, and with no economic or social 
representation, because African trade unions are forbidden and the with- 
holding of labour is illegal. 

“When I first went to South Africa I thought there must be many 
sincere idealists among the protagonists of apartheid policy. I thought there 
must be many who honestly thought that South Africa would be a finer, 
greater country if all the racial groups kept to themselves. But such an 
idealism can be validated only if there is insistence on equality of oppor- 
tunity, and in equality before the law. This is not what apartheid means. It 
means White comfort and African misery. It does not mean ‘separate but 
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equal’, as can be seen in recent legislation that closed the few liberal 
universities to African enrolment. Let it be granted for a moment that the 
decision to open tribal colleges was taken in the interest of African well- 
being and education. But this is no excuse for excluding those who could 
qualify for membership of those universities which are recognized as 
universities all over the civilized world. 

“And what of the refusal to give passports to Africans to enable them 
to study overseas? This refusal is justified on the ground that if he travelled 
abroad he would be indoctrinated with wrong ideas: he might come back 
convinced of his fundamental right to equality with the White man, he 
might be reminded that every man irrespective of race or colour is made in 
God’s image—and such dangerous thinking must at all costs be avoided. 

“What idealism is there in a country which pays an African—as in 
Durban, where the Cato Manor disturbances have been causing much 
concern—a'sum of £9 per month in wages whereas it is generally admitted 
that an African family for a bare subsistence needs at least £15 per month? 
Linked with this, what idealism is there in a country where Job Reservation 
is widely practised, the object of which is to make certain that Whites are 
not squeezed out of jobs by Non-White labour, and to ensure that all 
Whites are adequately paid and economically established while their 
weaker Coloured and African brothers must do the best they can with what 
is left over. 

“Apartheid as a sincere policy for separate development is a lie. I 
object to apartheid as it manifests itself in South Africa first and foremost 
because it is anti-Christian. But even on a basis of naked self-interest alone 
I would still maintain that the present policy is crazy, involving this great 
and wonderful country in a mad rush down the Gadarene slope to self- 
destruction. 

“I said just now that I object to it first and foremost because it is anti- 
Christian. In this all the Church in South Africa are at one. When I first 
came to the Union I admit that I was disturbed because it seemed to me 
that the largest group of Churches in the country, the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, stood behind Government policy. I know better now. Not only 
have we had valuable discussions together during the past year, but the 
Reformed Ecumenical Synod at its meetings a year or so ago agreed to a 
twelve-point statement on race relations. In this report it is stated inter alia 
that: No single race may deem itself entitled to a privileged position and 
consider itself superior to other race. Again: It is the duty of the Church 
to avoid even a semblance of an attitude which can engender estrangement 
between groups, and to make every effort to improve the already strained 
relations. And again: The Church should critically examine in the light of 
God’s Word such concepts as trusteeship, racial distinctiveness, etc. which 
are the stock-in-trade of discussions of racial matters, in order to purge 
such concepts of any ulterior motives which may be lurking therein. I 
cannot exaggerate the importance of this statement. 

“‘And now we have at long last begun to see the stirrings of conscience 
in the official Opposition Party. It seemed to me, and to many, for a long 
time as if the United Party either had lost its soul or had no soul to lose. 
But the freeze is over, and the political thaw has begun. No one would dare 
to prophesy how long the present unworkable policies—that is, unwork- 
able on any long-time basis—will be maintained. But there are cracks, 
ever-widening cracks in the structure, and we who love South Africa be- 
lieve and pray that it may act before it is too late. There is no doubt that the 
conscience of the nation is stirring. 

“The situation is urgent, desperately urgent, but the Churches are 
making a valiant witness and the Church goes on with its task of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel and building up the people of God.” 


Treason Trial 


The opening address for the Crown which set out the case against the 
accused fully, and pre-shadowed the evidence, was given on August 10 by 
Mr. G. Hoexter, one of the Crown Counsel. He said the case was an 
intricate one. The Crown sought to bring within the scope of a single 
prosecution the developments of some four years or more, covering 
the entire country and requiring frequent reference to events in other 
countries; involving a score of organizations, many individuals, innumer- 
able events, and, last but not least, an excursion into the complex pheno- 
menon known as Communism. 








The gist of the Crown’s charge of High Treason is that the accused, 
acting in concert, and through the instrumentality of their organizations, 
prepared to subvert the existing State by illegal means including the use of 
force and violence; and to replace the existing State with a State founded on 
principles differing fundamentally from those on which the present State is 
constituted. 

The description in terms of political science and philosophy of the 
precise structure and complexion of the State at which the accused aimed 
is not necessarily an essential element of the Crown’s case. The Crown does 
aver, however, that such State was to be a State differing radically and 
fundamentally from the present State. The accused themselves described 
their goal to be what they called, inter alia, ‘‘a People’s Democracy”, “True 
Democracy”, etc. and it will be the Crown’s case that such a State would 
entail the destruction of the existing State and its machinery; its Parlia- 
ment; its Judiciary; its Police Force; its Defence Force; it would involve, 
in a word, the smashing of the entire apparatus of State as we know it in 
this country today. 

As to the manner and means by which the accused would achieve their 
aims, the Crown’s case is that the accused foresaw and were bent upon no 
legitimate constitutional struggle for political reform but a violent and 
forcible revolution or that in any case they must have known that the 
course of action pursued by them would inevitably result in a violent 
collision with the State resulting in its subversion. 

The reading and handing in of documents has continued and the 
S.A. Sunday Times (August 9) estimated that the Crown case alone might 
take about two years. Mr. Justice Rumpff has called for summaries of 
certain documents in order to save some time, and the leaders of the Crown 
and Defence teams in the treason trial—Mr. O. Pirow, Q.C., and Mr. I. A. 
Maisels, Q.C., again attempted to shorten the proceedings. 


**Apartheid”’ 
In Sport 

Protests over the exclusion of the Maoris from the 1960 All Blacks 
rugby team from New Zealand which is to tour South Africa, took a new 
turn when a leading Labour Party Member Mr. Olivier Liddell resigned 
from the Party. He said that the Labour Government and the Prime 
Minister Mr. Walter Nash, had let down both New Zealand and the 
Maori people. 

Mr. Liddell criticized Mr. Nash for taking no stand on the Colour 
issue. “Without offence to anyone inside or outside New Zealand, Mr. 
Nash could have given the assurance that the Rugby Union’s decision, 
which could be regarded as an affront to the Maori people and contrary 
to the principles of a Christian democracy, would be a matter of disturbing 
concern to the Government.” (Natal Mercury, August.) 

One supporter of the New Zealand Organization campaign against the 
New Zealand Rugby Union’s decision to exclude Maoris has withdrawn. 
He said: ““We end up by doing nothing to help racial equality in South 
Africa if we point a finger at them while we ourselves become enmeshed 
in division and disloyalty between Maori and White man.” 

Public meetings in Wellington and Auckland called on the Rugby 
Union to reverse its decision and demonstrators carried placards with the 
slogans “‘No Maoris, no tour”, “Don’t whitewash the all-Blacks”, and 
“Ban apartheid in Rugby”. 

The meetings were addressed by the Rev. Keith Elliott, V.C., and 
George Nepia, a famous Maori full back. But on September 3, the New 
Zealand Rugby Board issued the following statement: “This meeting of 
the Maori Advisory Board unanimously re-affirms its decision, passed at 
a previous board meeting, that, in the best interests of Maori players, they 
should not be included in the team to tour South Africa in 1960.” 

Dr. Danie Craven, chairman of the South African Rugby Board, 
addressed the Maori Advisory Board of the New Zealand Rugby Board 
and explained that South Africans were perfectly happy to meet Maoris 
socially and on the field in New Zealand, but that Maoris would probably 
find themselves uncomfortable travelling in South Africa. (S.A. Sunday 
Times, September 13.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (August 17) said: “The fact is that the world- 
wide agitation against colour bars has now penetrated into international 
sport and the demands made on behalf of Non-White players are growing 
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harder to resist. The ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ by which visiting all-Blacks 
teams met South African susceptibilities on this issue has been in force 
more than thirty years, but it is under irresistible pressure now and we 
should not make the mistake of carrying on as if it were still as strong as 
ever. 

“South Africa has the choice of saying that it would sooner have no 
more to do with the all-Blacks than meet a side which includes Maoris or 
accepting New Zealand’s viewpoint and accommodating them in future 
as they have accommodated us so far. There is no doubt which of the two 
would be worthier of a Springbok team—and we do not think it would 
prove as bad as some may imagine.” 


The Campaign Against Racial Discrimination in sport has appealed 
for gifts of surplus equipment to be sent to Non-European sports clubs in 
South Africa. The appeal is issued in the names of Professor A. J. Ayer, 
the philosopher; the Rev. David Sheppard, the cricketer; and Mr. Jimmy 
Hill, the captain of Fulham Football Club. The appeal has been launched 
as a result of the decision of the South African Olympic Committee and 
of the Union Government, to select Non-Europeans, on merit, as well as 
Europeans, for teams to represent South Africa abroad. The spokesman 
said that within South Africa the colour bar continued to operate. All- 


White sports clubs had plenty of equipment but African and inter-racial 
clubs had not. (Guardian, August 22.) 


Alan Paton, commenting on the decision of Mr. F. M. Worrell, of the 
West Indies, not to bring a coloured cricket team to South Africa to play 
Coloured teams under conditions acceptable to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, in a letter to the Guardian (September 26) said: “‘There were, of 
course, strong arguments in favour of the Worrell tour; one of these was 
that at last Non-White cricketers would have the opportunity to play 
against a first-class team. There was also the argument that a good team 
of coloured cricketers would help to break down the colour prejudice of 
White South Africans. There was even the argument that Worrell’s men 
would be so disgusted by apartheid that they would help to spread its ill- 
fame still further throughout the world. 

“None of these arguments prevailed. Non-White sportsmen decided 
that whatever benefit might be derived from the tour, under no circum- 
stances should anything be done to lengthen the life of the colour bar in 
sport, or to encourage the South African Government to believe that other 
countries in the world were willing to lend supports to apartheid policies. 

“That is why many South Africans still hope that the New Zealanders 
will drop the plan to take an all-White Rugby Union team to South 
Africa to play against all-White teams; they should rather follow the 
example of their own Government, which expressed its disapproval of 
apartheid in the last United Nations debate. 

““Now British cricketers also have an opportunity to express their dis- 
approval of the colour bar in sport. Our South African Cricket Association 
is shortly to meet to discuss our tour of Britain next year. It is our hope 
that they will announce that colour of skin will be no barrier to selection. 
There are five or six Non-White cricketers who are worthy of considera- 
tion, and one or two who would certainly merit selection. If, however, this 
is to be another colour bar team, then we hope that British cricketers, for 
the sake of cricket and for the sake of the Commonwealth and inter- 
national relations, will refuse to have anything to do with it.” 

Dr. Paton was writing in his capacity of chairman of the South African 
Sports Association, and he concluded, ““We are often accused of bringing 
politics into sport, but in fact we are trying to free South African sport of 
all racial discrimination. In this task we hope to receive the support of the 
sportsmen of Britain.” 


Dancer’s View 


Antonio, the Spanish dancer whose brilliance has been widely ac- 
claimed in Cape Town, said that, if he had known that he would be per- 


forming before segregated audiences, he would not have agreed to tour 
South Africa. (Natal Mercury, September 10.) 


Dry Cleaning 
Local Authorities will have the power to compel dry-cleaning works, 
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by means of by-laws, to handle or process separately articles belonging to 
different races, if a draft Local Government Amendment Ordinance 
becomes law. “Dry-cleaning apartheid” is only one of the provisions of 
the Ordinance, considered by the Pretoria City Council. (Pretoria News, 
September 1.) 


Europeans to be ‘“Whites”’ 

The Minister of Public Works, Mr. Paul Sauer, said at a Nationalist 
Party congress that the Government’s policy is to replace the word 
“European” in official notices with the word “Whites”. He said “‘Euro- 
pean” was not applicable in South Africa. Americans who came to the 
Union, for instance, saw the notice “European” and did not know where 
to go. (The Times, September 18.) 


Bantustan Prophecies' 


Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Nel, Minister of Bantu Administration, inau- 
gurating the third Bantu regional authority for the Tswana tribe near 
Rustenburg said if Africans were prepared to work for their own good the 
Government would go far towards helping them to establish their own 
self-government and Bantu States. The Government would assist financi- 
ally, technically, and morally. 

Mr. de Wet Nel warned the tribes against agitators, “White, Yellow, 
and Black”, who attempted to sow the seeds of dissatisfaction among the 
Natives. “They are wolves that walk by night and if they enter you must 
chase them from your area,” he said. 

Shops, businesses, industries and professions for the Natives in the 
proclaimed areas were foreseen by the Minister. “Eventually I would like 
to see you have your own magistrates and even judges, apart from your 
own barbers, businessmen and inspectors,” he said. ““As time goes on you 
will get more and more self-government and will make your own laws.” 
(S.A. Sunday Times, September 20.) 

European businessmen however look ahead less optimistically. Mr. 
C. E. Sparg, a prominent trader and member of the Tsomo Village 
Management Board said 1,000 White retail traders in the Transkei with a 
combined annual turnover of £15 million and the wholesalers who 
supplied them were threatened. 

The two East London wholesalers due to close within the next few 
months are Mosenthal and Co., which will continue to operate from Port 
Elizabeth, and Baker King and Co., which is closing its wholesale ware- 
house and expanding its industrial enterprises. Mr. P. H. Mosenthal said 
one of the reasons for his company’s decision was “the uncertainty in 
Native territories served by the East London business”. 

Mr. J. F. Roos, senior group secretary of the Cape Chamber of 
Industries, said the development of industries on the perimeter of the 
Native reserves could be a threat to Cape industry “akin to that experi- 
enced from imported countries like China and Japan”. (Pretoria News, 
August 27.) 

Mr. H. A. Kendall, president of the South African Footwear Manu- 
facturers’ Federation, said if the Bantustan. industries became a success, 
it would be at the expense of existing factories in the cities and towns of 
South Africa. “We will eventually find ourselves engaged in an industrial 
war with the Native territories,” he added. (Pretoria News, August 27.) 

Professor J. L. Sadie, professor of economics at Stellenbosch 
University in an article written for the S.A. Bureau of Racial Affairs, said 
that unless private initiative is allowed there will be little development 
except where the State acts as entrepreneur. “And if the State takes the 
place of the private individual completely, we get the Communist economic 
system,” said Professor Sadie. 

He pointed out that if the private entrepreneur serves his own interests, 
he also promotes the interests of the community, always within the frame- 
work of the prescriptions of the authority acting on behalf of the com- 
munity and which can prevent exploitation or anti-social activities. 

“If the White entrepreneur establishes his industry in the Bantu areas 
he does it for the same reason as when he establishes it in the existing 
cities. In the latter instance he employs a number of Bantu who are mostly 
doomed to unskilled occupations and living in circumstances which they 
can really never control. In the former instance (in the Native areas) he 
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employs a large number of Bantu who can climb to the highest rungs in the 
hierarchy of occupations and who will live in circumstances which are 
formed by themselves. Eventually, the White entrepreneur will be subject 
to the control of a Bantu authority.” 

Professor Sadie said that economic development can only take place 
if the necessary initiative is there. “And good entrepreneur, particularly 
the industrialist, is a very scarce article which should be pampered a bit and 
not pushed away.” (S.A. Star, August 12.) 

African traders in the Transkei announced that they would establish 
an African wholesale business. This step is believed to be a result of a talk 
by Mr. C. B. Young, Under-Secretary for Bantu Administration and 
Development, at the recent Territorial Authority session. Mr. Young said 
a successful African wholesale business was being run in the Sibasa district 
in the Northern Transvaal. The company had been given a floating loan of 
£10,000 and carried stocks valued at £20,000. The turnover was £62,000 
up to last February. (Rand Daily Mail, August 26.) 

The newly-established Bantu Investment Corporation was buying all 
the supplies for the Vendaland Trading Company (Pty.) Limited at 
Sibasa in the Northern Transvaal, said Mr. Bismarck Louw, manager of 
the corporation. In this way the corporation could keep a close watch on 
the business’s progress and can give necessary advice. 

The Bantu Investment Corporation has an initial capital of £500,000 
available for the development of commerce and industry in the Native 
areas—not in urban Native locations. 

Mr. B. J. Steyn, Information Officer of the Department of Bantu 
Development, said that the establishment of businesses by Natives in their 
own areas was being encouraged. ““The wholesale businesses are on the lines 
of a co-operative scheme, where every trader deposits an amount to become 
a shareholder and profits are shared pro rata,” he said. (S.A. Sunday 
Times, August 30.) 


Life in Sophiatown 

More than 400 African men, women and children are homeless in 
Sophiatown because houses were being demolished around them. 

The Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, said: 
“Some form of shelter must be provided for these homeless human beings 
until such time as proper housing can be provided for them. Many 
families today are trying to exist in the roofless ruins of houses. It is bad 
enough at the moment, but their situation will become intolerable once the 
rains begin.” 

Bishop Reeves said that whether the families were eligible or not for 
housing was “quite beside the point”. Whether they were legally or illegally 
in Sophiatown “does not alter the fact that they are living there in the most 
deplorable conditions because they have nowhere else to go. They are the 
victims of a policy about which they were never consulted,” he said. “It 
is absurd to state that it is their own fault that they are homeless. If the 
Resettlement Board is unable to cope with this problem, then the City 
Council must act without further delay.” 

Mrs. Kathleen Mitchell, a Johannesburg city councillor, called on the 
Council to set up a tent-town for the homeless. The board and the chair- 
man of the city’s Non-European Affairs Committee, Mr. P. R. B. Lewis, 
have said that many of the people of Sophiatown are not eligible for re- 
housing. 

After touring Sophiatown, Mrs. Mitchell said: “I spoke with residents, 
with Native constables who make nightly raids, and with White officials of 
the Resettlement Board. From what they told me, there is no doubt that 
many are homeless. People are sleeping in the rubble, or with friends,” she 
said. 

“Mr. Lewis says Sophiatown is the business of the Resettlement Board 
and that he cannot comment or interfere. But we of the Council cannot 
wash our hands of the affair when people are homeless. People are being 
hounded out of backyards, from the ‘Sky Locations’ and from Alexandra 
Township. Where are they supposed to go? They are human beings, with 
basic human rights which everyone should observe. Instead of shunting 
the responsibility from authority to authority, a round-table conference 
should be called by all concerned (the Resettlement Board and the Council 
especially) to find an answer to the problem.” (Rand Daily Mail, Septem- 
ber 19.) 








European Visitors Banned from Locations 


A circular from the Department of Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment to managers of municipal Non-European affairs departments says: 
“Entry into locations should be refused, to any person not entitled to be 
granted the right of entry by reason of his legitimate business. Even where 
good grounds for granting applications to enter do apparently exist, 
extreme caution should be exercised and at the least suspicion that pro- 
paganda of a racial or political nature may be spread, such applications 
should be refused.” 

The circular states that local authorities have recently given permission, 
in terms of the Urban Areas Act, to Whites to hold or address township 


meetings at which speeches of a “seditious and subversive nature” were - 


made. (Natal Mercury, September 4.) 


South West Africa 


Herero and Rehoboth Representatives at United 
Nations 

Mr. Hans BEuKES, of the Rehoboth people, and Mr. Fanuel Kosan- 
guizi, a Herero, are attending the United Nations General Assembly this 
year, and will give evidence before the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. 
They are accompanied by the Rev. Michael Scott, who in the absence of 
representatives from South West Africa, has petitioned the United Nations 
on their behalf since 1948. 

At a Press conference in London, Mr. Hans Beukes said: “I have no 
loyalty to South Africa. I am a South West African who since my child- 
hood days has seen my people being exploited and despised because of our 
colour and our position, by those imposed in authority over us by the 
League of Nations. 

“T have seen all those high moral principles and legal obligations of 
which the Western world boast being violated, so that today the people of 
South West Africa are little better than slaves. Now that the White settler 
elements have consolidated their political supremacy, they are taking steps 
to condition our people to accept the position of inferiority permanently, 
by conditioning their minds through Bantu and Coloured education. 

“There are, after thirty-nine years of the Union administration, only 
nine university students amongst the Non-Europeans from the whole of 
the South West Africa and only two graduates so far, both of whom can 
return only at great peril to themselves to their home country, because 
they were bold enough to challenge our White masters and speak up for 
the rights of our people. We have to struggle every inch of the way against 
the odds of ignorance and poverty in order to get education, with little 
help and encouragement from the administration. 

“Then this year I won the scholarship. It was my humble desire to 
make use of the good opportunity which the Norwegians had given me, to 
go there and learn so that I should be in a position to be of service to my 
people. They have all encouraged me to do so. The Union Government 
gave me a passport but a week after issuing it they apparently heard that 
my father and grandfather had countersigned a petition to the United 
Nations a number of years ago, and so they withdrew it, according to a 
Nationalist M.P. who is in the confidence of the Government. The Special 
Branch, when searching me and confiscating my lecture notes and other 
reading matter, tried to make out that I was a Communist, and I had a few 
anxious minutes trying to convince one of them that Adlai Stevenson’s 
book Call to Greatness was not ‘full of Communist propaganda’. I am now 
proceeding to the United Nations to put the case of my people. I have the 
support of my people.” 

Before going to the United Nations Mr. Beukes addressed a students’ 
rally in Oslo. 


S.W.A. Committee Report 


In its report to the United Nations General Assembly, the South West 
Africa Committee expressed grave concern over conditions in the territory 
and drew up a series of recommendations urging the Union of South Africa 
to take measures to improve the status of the inhabitants of the territory 
who are not of European origin. 





The committee recommends that, if the South African Government 
persists in rejecting the supervisory authority of the United Nations over 
the administration of the territory, the General Assembly should consider 
means of ensuring the fulfilment by South Africa of its obligations so as 
to protect the fundamental rights of the inhabitants. 

The committee notes in this connexion, that after having inquired into 
conditions in the territory for several successive years, it does not think 
that any essential change in the administration is likely because of the 
“intransigence of the mandatory power in the uncontrolled exercise of 
authority. . . .” South Africa’s goal, says the committee, “is the annexa- 
tion of the territory”. : 

The committee says it has become “increasingly disturbed” at the 
trend of the administration in recent years. It “urgently recommends” that 
the territory be provided with organs representative of all sectors of the 
population and that political rights for Non-European inhabitants be 
recognized. It recommends that “immediate steps” be taken to eliminate all 
discriminatory legislation and practices. The committee expressed its 
“deep concern” over the stationing of armed forces, the establishment of a 
military training school and other defence measures in the territory, con- 
trary to the League mandate. 

The report urges the mandatory power to give the Non-Europeans a 
greater share in the “buoyant and expanding” economy, and in social, 
health and educational opportunities. It finds that South Africa has 
transferred a major portion of the land areas and the resources to Euro- 
pean citizens, and has allocated the bulk of the public funds to Euro- 
peans. The committee also voices “deep concern” regarding the stringent 
limitations and controls under which it says, the Native workers are com- 
pelled to work. 

The committee finally recommended that the legal aspects of the 
question be kept under review. (U.N. Information Centre, August 18.) 


WEST AFRICA 


Protests Against Atomic Test 


PROTESTS against the French plan to test atomic devices in the Sahara 
have come from Sierra Leone and Ghana, and especially Nigeria. The 
Nigerian Federal House of Representatives strongly condemned the pro- 
posed tests and urged the sending of a delegation to London. Lord Perth, 
after a three-week tour of the country, promised the Premier of the 
Northern Region, the Sardauna of Sokoto, that he would report to the 
Government at home about the apprehension felt in Nigeria. (The Times, 
August 27.) 

A delegation consisting of the Federal Prime Minister, Alhaji Tafewa 
Balewa, and a Federal Minister from each main political party came to 
London, to make representations to the United Kingdom Government. 
The Nigerian leaders saw Mr. Macmillan and a number of other Ministers, 
they visited Harwell and left the Government in no doubt about their 
anxieties. They were told by scientists at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, that “‘on the basis of the information available to 
Her Majesty’s Government there should be no ill-effects for Nigeria from 
the proposed tests”. They agreed to the establishment of a joint United 
Kingdom-Nigeria Scientific Committee on atomic affairs and two British 
nuclear scientists flew out to Nigeria to arrange with Nigerian scientists 
for the setting up of six fall-out stations for the detection of radio-activity 
when the French bomb is exploded. On his return to Lagos, the Nigerian 
Premier expressed satisfaction with the assurances he had received. (West 
Africa, September 26.) 

Two other sampling stations were to be set up in Sierra Leone during 
October with the help of the United Kingdom Government. (The Times, 
September 28.) 

The Executive Council of the French Community is reported to have 
agreed that the atomic tests should take place in spite of the opposition 
of M. Modibo Keita, Prime Minister of Mali. His objection was not to 
French possession of the bomb but to its explosion in the Sahara; nomadic 
tribes in the north of the Sudan Republic feared a radio-active fall-out. (The 
Times, September 11.) 





M. Leopold Senghor, a leading member of the Senegalese Popular 
Union, sharply criticized English-speaking Africans for their attack. ““Why 
do you attack the Community? You protest against the war in Algeria. 
You would have done better to protest against the war in Kenya. . . . 
You protest against the French bomb. You forget the much more powerful 
and destructive hydrogen bombs made by Russia, America and Britain.” 
(Guardian, September 8.) - 


Angola 


Mr. Du PLEssis, chairman of Suidwes Lugdiens was interviewed by the 
Windhoek Advertiser on his return to South West Africa from Angola. He 
said that by not actively trying to promote trade between the two neigh- 
bouring territories, South West, he felt, was pursuing a policy little short 
of suicidal. 

“In Angola,” Mr. du Plessis said, “every town is bustling with busi- 
ness.” The main impression which he formed was that Angola would 
welcome nothing more than a trade agreement with the Union and South | 
West Africa—especially with the latter. The reason for the virtual non- 
existence of trade between South West Africa and its neighbours, he 
ascribed to the ignorance of the average South Wester about Angola, its 
people and the conditions prevailing there. 

Speaking of Luanda, the capital, Mr. du Plessis said that it was an 
absolutely modern and beautiful city. All the streets are tarred with asphalt, 
obtained from a natural deposit close to the city. Angola’s business poten- 
tial he described as “tremendous”. The country is rich in coffee, sisal, 
minerals (iron and manganese in particular), timber, copra and karakul. 
A cattle industry is being built up and the country in general is being 
developed. Roads and railways are being pushed into the hinterland. “It 
is obvious,” he said, “that the Portuguese are vitally interested in the 
Rhodesian rail traffic and are making strenuous efforts to capture it.” 
There are several hydro-electric schemes already in operation, several more 
are in the course of construction and others are still in the planning stages. 

What obviously made a profound impression on Mr. du Plessis was the 
fact that there is no colour bar in Angola. The only bar there is a financial 
one. You can obtain whatever you can pay for, whether it be membership 
of an exclusive club, hotel accommodation or cigarettes, irrespective of the 
colour of your skin. (Windhoek Advertiser, August 17.) 


Cameroons, British 


The Plebiscites and the Future 


On September 3 the K.N.C.-K.P.P. Opposition in the House of Assembly 
walked out over a motion tabled by Mr. Foncha, the Premier, asking the 
House to endorse a request to the United Kingdom Government for 
further constitutional advance. Dr. Endeley, Leader of the Opposition, 
stated that since the future of the territory would be largely determined by 
plebiscite, and as the Ministers had only had eight months’ experience, 
the Government had not yet proved its competence to carry out present 
functions. The Assembly passed the motion after the Opposition walk-out. 
On August 31, the Assembly passed a Bill transferring certain powers, 
formerly exercised by the Commissioner, to the Ministers. This was ob- 
jected to by the Opposition on the grounds that it involved the delegation 
of certain powers and duties to Civil Servants, if the Minister so wished, 
and these are not answerable to the House for their actions. A private 
member’s motion ordering all statutory corporations and private enter- 
prises in the territory to Cameroonize their services, was also passed. 
(News from the Southern Cameroons, September 2.) 

Before it adjourned sine die, the Assembly approved unanimously an 
application by the Opposition Chief Whip that the House adjourn to 
discuss a matter of urgent public importance: That in view of the fact that 
the Thirteenth Session of the United Nations General Assembly expressed 
the hope that agreement would be reached by all concerned on the ques- 
tions to be put to the inhabitants of the Trust Territory . . . be it resolved 
by this Honourable House . . . that the two questions shall be: 
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(1) Do you wish to continue as an Autonomous Region in an inde- 
pendent Federation of Nigeria, or 

(2) Do you wish to secede from Nigeria and unify with the Cameroons 
now under French administration; and that the qualifications for voting 
shall be those laid down by the Existing Electoral Law for House of 
Assembly Elections, revised under the supervision of the United Nations. 

Mr. Foncha, the Premier, that in question (2) the words 
“determine your future at a later date” be substituted for “unify with the 
Cameroons now under French administration”, and that electoral quali- 
fications should be limited to Natives of the southern Cameroons. 

Heated argument between the Government and Opposition on these 
two points remained inconclusive. Since Nigerian residents form a con- 
siderable portion of the Southern Cameroonian labour force and trading 
community, it is natural that the Government, which opposes association 
with Nigeria, should wish to see these excluded from an electoral register. 
The Government also claims that unification with the French Cameroons 
is a domestic matter, to be decided after independence. The Opposition 
regard this as a deceitful quibble, arguing, that electors should know what 
the alternative to association with Nigeria will really be, on the view that 
they would vote for association if the alternative were unification with the 
French Cameroons, and secession if the alternative were independence. 
Dr. Endeley has called on the Assembly to accept the mediation of the 
United Nations who have already had experience of plebiscites in Eritrea 
and Togoland. (News from Nigeria, September 16.) 

A conference of the political parties meeting under the chairmanship of 
Sir Sidney Phillipson, former Financial Secretary of Nigeria, had earlier 
failed to reach agreement on arrangements for the plebiscite, who had 
advised them that the unresolved issues should be sent to the United 
Nations for decisions. (Daily Graphic, August 14.) 

The schedule of operations concerning the Northern Cameroons 
plebiscite on November 7 has now been set in motion. A week’s course to 
train polling officers is to be given and the number of polling stations is 
being increased. The plebiscite is being conducted on the basis of the 
electoral register at present being compiled for elections to the Federal 
House of Representatives, and the questions asked are whether the 
Northern Cameroons is to become part of Nigeria or whether its future 
shall be decided at a later date. (News from Nigeria, September 19.) 

The Northern Region Government, recognizing that it should not 
participate actively in the campaign preceding the plebiscite, has laid down 
Tules limiting the public activities of Ministers, Secretaries, Native Author- 
ities and the staff of the Regional Government during the period of the 
campaign. These may not attend meetings held in connexion with the 
plebiscite and may not express their views publicly as members of the 
Government, but only in a personal capacity. Staff must maintain an 
attitude of strict neutrality while carrying out official duties. (News from 
Nigeria, September 23.) 


Cameroons, French 


Terrorism Spreading 

TERRORISM has increased since the demand of M. Felix Moumie, leader 
of the proscribed Union des Populations du Cameroun, that elections be 
held before the granting of independence was refused in the decision taken 
by the United Nations General Assembly in March. The motion passed 
at the Monrovia conference supporting the U.P.C. demand has not helped 
the present Government. Reports from Yaounde state that on August 20 
bands of outlaws killed five people and attacked others in the Western 
area; fourteen more were'killed the following week. 

French officials are seeking collaboration with British Cameroons 
authorities, since it is believed that bases over the border are used by the 
outlaws. Banana plantations have been destroyed and threatening letters 
sent to European owners. (Guardian, August 21 and 27.) 

In Douala, police have questioned nearly 5,000 people following 
incidents in which nine people were killed and ten wounded. Police were 
attacked at several points in the city. The Prime Minister, M. Ahidjo, 
recently offered an amnesty to 200 terrorists who rallied to the Government 














and a conditional amnesty in the Sanaga Maritime area. He em- 
phasized that when they had achieved independence, the Cameroons 
would draw up their own constitution without reference to anyone else 
and reaffirmed that free elections would be held within a few days of inde- 
pendence. M. Felix Moumie, together with M. M’Bida, a former French 
Cameroons Prime Minister, have issued a communique in Conakry 
indicating that they plan to form a government-in-exile and ask the 
French Government to recognize the U.P.C. and suspend existing Govern- 
ment institutions in the Cameroons. In return for this the U.P.C. offers to 
end “revolutionary activity” there. (West Africa, August 22.) 

An article in Le Figaro (August 8), pointed out that the activities of the 
U.P.C. are hard for the French to understand when France is granting the 
Cameroons immediate independence and an investigation mission of the 
United Nations, which could hardly be suspected of “colonialist” sym- 
pathies, has recognized M. Ahidjo’s government as perfectly representa- 
tive. Moreover the Trusteeship Council has decided by twelve votes to one 
(U.S.S.R.) that petitions should in future be addressed to that government. 
In interviews with M. Moumie and M. Ahidjo the fact emerged that the 
Premier is afraid to accept elections before independence, lest his Party 
were terrorized by the U.P.C. The U.P.C. is equally afraid that, once in 
power, the present Government will clap all its supporters in prison. In 
the meantime the 13,000 French inhabitants of the Cameroons live in fear, 
largely protected by French soldiers, not because of African hostility but 
because Africans are afraid of U.P.C. reprisals if they should help “im- 
perialists”’. 


Congo Republic 


No Demand for Independence 


THE Prime Minister, Abbe Youlou Fulbert stated in a speech at Brazzaville 
that desiring independence was one thing, to attain it, another. “We are 
in the French Community because the period of large groupings has come. 
India, with more than 100 million inhabitants is still in the British 
Commonwealth and still considers herself no less a nation. It is the same 
for Canada, Australia and other major countries. Our culture is French.” 
(West Africa, September 26.) 


Dahomey 


Demand for Independence 


THE P.R.D. Party led by M. Apithy, passed a motion demanding inde- 
pendence in 1960 and urging a referendum to consult electors. The Prime 
Minister M. Hubert Maga described this move as “a self-interested 
manoeuvre by irresponsible men” and reaffirmed Dahomey’s intention of 
remaining in the Community. M. Maga has obtained a £7 million French 
credit for the construction of a port at Cotonou, where it is hoped to handle 
traffic for Niger, Togoland and Upper Volta as well as Dahomey. (West 
Africa, September 19.) 


Gambia 


THERE is to be considerable constitutional change including universal 
adult suffrage throughout the country and an enlarged legislature to 
include nineteen directly elected members from single member con- 
stituencies. (The Times, September 24.) These proposals arise out of the 
discussions held during the Secretary of State’s visit to the Gambia last 
June. 


Ghana 


Ghana and the Commonwealth 
POLITICIANS and Press have warmly welcomed the appointment of Dr. 





Kwame Nkrumah to the Privy Council, the first African to receive this 
honour. Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information, speaking in the 
National Assembly, said the appointment dealt an effective blow to 
notions of racial discrimination and segregation and demonstrated a belief 
in the equality of man and faith in the Commonwealth. The Government 
papers, the Ghana Times, and the independent Daily Graphic, made 
similar comments, while the Opposition paper, the Ashanti Pioneer, stated 
that the honour transcended Ghana and was shared by all Black Africa. 
Dr. Okpara, Acting Premier of Nigeria’s eastern region, said that the 
appointment “raised the status of the African everywhere and brought 
increased prestige to Ghana”. (West Africa, August 22.) 

Announcing that the Queen’s visit to Ghana had been postponed, the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Nkrumah stated: “I am authorized by Her Majesty 
to say that she has assured me of her intention to visit Ghana as soon as 
she is able to do so. Her Majesty hopes that she and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh will be able to do this early in 1961.” In a broadcast, Dr. Nkrumah 
said the Duke had accepted an invitation to visit Ghana in November. 
(Guardian, September 2.) 

In his broadcast Dr. Nkrumah also announced that his Government 
was going ahead with plans to make Ghana a republic as he believed that 
this form of parliamentary democracy was better suited to the country’s 
needs. This would in no way affect Ghana’s Commonwealth relations and 
he would keep other Commonwealth countries informed. 

Although it is not yet clear either how the people of Ghana will be 
consulted before the proposals are put into effect, or what precise changes 
are envisaged: the relationship, for instance, of the future President or 
Head of State to the legislature and executive power, Dr. Nkrumah stated 
in a speech at Kibi, that he was determined to preserve the institution of 
chieftaincy. He cited the appointment of Nana Kwabena Kena II as 
Ghana’s High Commissioner to India as an illustration of the fact that 
his Government was honouring its declared policy and would “continue 
to give chieftancy the assured place in our national life which is its due”. 
For the essential peace and stability of Ghana, there must be efficient 
central government “but no less a fair and existing system of local govern- 
ment in all parts of the country”’. (West Africa, September 12.) 


Granville Sharp Report* 

In the three-day debate on the Granville Sharp Report and the Govern- 
ment White Paper, Mr. Inkumsah, Minister of the Interior, said it was for 
the Opposition to explain how a situation could arise in which two of its 
principal members were plotting to overthrow the Government without 
the knowledge of any other Opposition leaders. Mr. Joe Appiah, for the 
Opposition, said that the entire Report of the Commission should be 
rejected because the two principal witnesses had been found by the Com- 
mission to be unreliable; the Opposition had never and would never make 
violence a policy of achieving power. The Assembly finally adopted the 
Government motion accepting the Report and the White Paper. (Daily 
Graphic, August 12 and 13.) 

Mr. Inkumsah said that since the White Paper alleged that the Com- 
mission’s findings imply that Mr. Dombo, new Leader of the Opposition, 
lied to the police and gave false evidence and “‘it is difficult to see why 
Mr. Dombo should have done this unless he was to some extent privy to 
the plot” and that Mr. Joe Appiah “took no steps whatever to dissuade 
the plotters’”’, it can only be assumed that the Government not only be- 
lieves that Opposition leaders plotted assassination and a coup d’état, 
but that the new Leader and Deputy Leader were privy to this. (West 
Africa, August 22.) . 

Mr. Dombo has been chosen Parliamentary Leader of the United 
Party in place of Dr. Busia, whose seat was declared vacant under a 
parliamentary rule that a member loses his seat if he is absent for twenty 
consecutive sittings without the Speaker’s consent. Mr. Krobi Edusei, 
speaking during the White Paper debate, regretted that Dr. Busia had not 
stayed in Ghana until the release of the report. Referring to a statement 
alleged to have been made by Dr. Busia in London, that his life was in 
danger, he agreed, because, he said, Dr. Busia knew he was part and parcel 
of the plot. (Daily Graphic, August 12.) 

Dr. Busia has now accepted a three-year post as professor of sociology 
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at the International Institute of Social Studies at the Hague and has 
disassociated himself from his political career. 

The five measures proposed in the White Paper for dealing with threats 
to State security are now being implemented, viz.: changes in the law of 
treason and sedition and the making of false statements; tighter control 
over Members of Parliament and the strengthening of police powers. It 
has been announced from Accra that £2 million are to be spent-in an 
intensive programme to modernize the police force and to increase the 
total numbers from 6,000 to 10,000. (Guardian, September 7.) 

The Government has ordered the detention of Chief Nana Kwadjo 
Ampin Darko, for “acting in a manner prejudicial to the relations of 
Ghana with other countries and to the security of the State”. 


Labour Relations 


Mr. Hagan, Regional Commissioner for the Western Region of 
Ghana, explained the new Industrial Relations Act to the representatives 
of eighty countries at the recent I.L.O. conference in Geneva. “Under the 
Act Ghana’s trade unions have a legal right to bargain with their em- 
ployers and provision has been made for elaborate measures of concilia- 
tion, discussion and arbitration. . . . The object of these procedures is to 
eliminate unnecessary stoppages of work.” He went on to explain that the 
many small unions of colonial days were generally ineffective, and these 
were now amalgamated into twenty-four national unions whose activities 
would be routed through the Trades Union Congress which would be 
accepted by the Government “as the body representing organized workers 
in the country”. A few old unions, of which the most important are the 
Railway Union and the United Africa Company Workers’ Union (claimed 
membership 4,000), failed to affiliate to the new unions. The result was an 
amendment to the Act, according to which, all unions not affiliated 
will be dissolved. (West Africa, August 29.) 

Ghana is among seven countries (Liberia, Portugal, Italy, France, the 
United Kingdom and Belgium) which have been nominated by the I.L.O. 
to form an African Advisory Committee. 


The Trades Union Congress in Accra announced on August 20, that 
the boycott of South African goods as a protest against the Union’s racial 
policies would start on October 31. South African exporters are going 
ahead with their shipping arrangements though some bookings for perish- 
able goods have been cancelled. One firm has arranged for its cargo to be 
discharged at Lagos instead of at a Ghanaian port. (Daily Graphic, 
August 18 and 20.) Ghana’s trade with South Africa during the past year 
amounted to about £2,400,000. 

The Daily Graphic (August 18 and 20), also reported that Ghana might 
boycott French wines as a protest against France’s proposed atom bomb 
test and that the United Ghana Farmers Council is to ask for a ban on the 
import of tobacco from Rhodesia and Nyasaland in protest against the 
slave labour being imposed upon the African farmers in their own land 
by White settlers. 

The Ghana T.U.C. has stated that machinery from South Africa, 
needed for Ghana’s gold mining industry, will not be included in the 
boycott. (The Times, July 27.) 


Overseas Trade 


Finance Minister, Mr. Gbedemah, leader of Ghana’s delegation to the 
Commonwealth Economic Ministers’ Conference in London spent five 
weeks on a business tour of Europe. On his return to Accra he stated that 
Ghana had obtained a £17 million long-term loan from Western Germany 
to help implement the Second Development Plan. West German imports 
from Ghana last year totalled over £19 million; exports to Ghana reached 
£51 million. (Ghana Times, September 8.) 

Mr. Krobo Edusei, Minister of Communications, also came to London 
in September to attend a meeting of the West African Lines’ Conference; 
his purpose was to ask that Ghana’s Black Star Line should be allowed to 
increase the number of ships operating under the present agreement which 
expires in 1961. Black Star joined the West African Conference in 1957 
and is allowed to operate eight ships. Ghana is now ordering twelve new 
ships and wants to operate them as soon as they are ready, though there 
is little chance of delivery before 1961. According to an article in West 





Africa (September 5), this decision to increase her merchant navy has come 
soon after the admission of the Nigerian National Shipping Line to the 
Conference, where Ghana opposed the allowance of ten ships to Nigeria 
in 1961. Between them, Conference Lines operate 150 ships, with joint 
cargo booking office and sailing schedules. The possibility of the Black 
Star Line leaving the Conference and “going it alone” in competition not 
only with the Conference, but outside Japanese and Scandinavian lines, is 
not impossible. 

The Black Star Line has announced a profit of £10,773 during the 
first fifteen months of its existence. (Daily Graphic, September 3.) 


United Kingdom Trade Mission Report 


Though there is “a considerable fund of goodwill” towards the 
United Kingdom, and investment opportunities in Ghana, “competition 
from other countries is already keen and is growing and United Kingdom 
interests will have to be both imaginative and very competitive if they are 
to maintain their position”. This is the theme of the United Kingdom 
Trade and Industrial Mission to Ghana Report' published on September 
22. The mission, led by Sir George Binney of the United Steel Company, 
was appointed by the Board of Trade in response to an invitation from the 
Ghana Government. Its object was to “reaffirm the United Kingdom’s 
interest in expanding trade with Ghana and to study ways and means in 
which British enterprise might assist development in Ghana”. The report 
includes a general survey of economic conditions in Ghana, including 
chapters on agriculture and education. (Guardian, September 22.) 


Support for Volta Project? 


A special fund of about £100,000 has been made available to Ghana 
for the survey of the Volta River Project under an agreement signed be- 
tween the United Nations Special Fund and the Government of Ghana. 
The fund, created by United Nations resolution to assist under-developed 
countries, is concerned with large-scale projects and is made up of volun- 
tary contributions from sixteen States including Ghana. Preliminary work 
has started on the dam site at Kosombo, in the Eastern Region. The 
decisions to go ahead were taken after the receipt of a reassessment report 
on the engineering aspects of the Volta Project by the Henry Kaiser 
Company. It is expected to give employment to over 10,000 people during 
the construction period. (Ghana Today, September 2.) 


The Builders Brigade 


The Builders Brigade is a Government youth organization inspired by 
Dr. Nkrumah, the idea of which may owe something to Israel. Some 
10,000 young Ghanians are volunteers at twelve camps which are at 
present involved on skilled and unskilled work for the Development Plan. 
Mr. Edusei has explained that the scheme is aimed particularly at those 
who finish school at the primary level and come out “waving their certifi- 
cates and assume there is nothing for them to do but clerical work”. (The 
Times, September 1.) 

Mr. Joe Appiah, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, complained to the 
Prime Minister that members of the Brigade attacked United Party sup- 
porters at a rally at Wenchi, and threatened that this was “only a foretaste 
of what would happen during the campaign and election day”, October 6, 
when polling to fill the parliamentary seat previously held by Dr. Busia, 
took place. (West Africa, September 19.) He appealed for a stoppage of 
“these acts of brigandage and hooliganism which were a negation of all 
that for which civilized and ordered government stands”. (Daily Graphic, 
September 12.) 

Mr. P. Ackom, Ashanti Regional Organizer of the Brigade has told a 
Press conference that officers intended “to tighten discipline in brigade 


camps. . . . There is no intention whatsoever of using the Brigade 
against any political party or individual”. 
Bureau of African Affairs 


The Ghana Cabinet has been reshuffled to create a Bureau of African 
Affairs under the direction of Mr. Kofi Baako to replace the officer of 
adviser, held by Mr. George Padmore, who died suddenly on Wednesday, 

U.K. Trade and Industrial Mission to Ghana. H.M.S.O. 6s. 
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September 23. Mr. Padmore, a West Indian, educated in America, devoted 
his life to the cause of African freedom, and as Dr. Nkrumah’s adviser, 
helped to organize the recent conferences of independent African States. 
(The Times, September 25.) 


False Report Act 


The Minister of Education and Information, Mr. Kofi Baako told a 
Press conference that the Offences Against the State (False Reports) Act, 
was not designed to limit Press freedom. The Government is perfectly 
prepared to trust to the judgement of staff correspondents and in the event 
of any such staff correspondents continually sending news which the 
Government had good reason to believe he knew was false, the course 
which the Government would pursue would be to terminate his residence 
permit if he was a Non-Ghanaian and to withdraw Press facilities from 
him if he were a Ghanaian. 

The Act would under no circumstances be used to interfere with legiti- 
mate Press freedom. “‘As a matter of policy the Government have decided 
that no prosecutions under the Act will be initiated against any staff 
correspondent of any newspaper or news agency,” he added. 

Continuing, the Minister said: “So far as other correspondents are 
concerned no proceedings under the Act will be taken against them for the 
reporting of matters which are of public interest, whether such matters are 
favourable or unfavourable to the Government in power. The Act is not 
meant to stifle informed criticisms. 

“The Act is designed to deal with those persons who have for personal 
and political reasons circulated information which they know to 
be completely false but which is highly damaging to the credit of the 
country.” (Ghana Today, September.) 


GUINEA 


Russian Loan 


According to the economic agreement signed in August between 
Guinea and the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Union is to lend the Republic 
£12:7 million (repayable over twelve years at 24 per cent interest) to cover 
the cost of economic and technical assistance for building industrial 
plants, developing agriculture and communications. The loan was ar- 
ranged during the visit of a Guinean delegation to Moscow from August 
14 to 25. At a reception for the delegation, Mr. Mikoyan, First Deputy 
Prime Minister, said that that the U.S.S.R. was a faithful and trustworthy 
friend to the African people in “their struggle against the shameful system 
of colonialism”. Their assistance was of a disinterested nature and had “no 
political, military or other strings attached”. They hoped it would help 
Guinea “to overcome more rapidly the grave aftermath of colonialism”. 
African people regarded the Guinea experiment as a springboard for the 
independence of all Africa. The Guinean experiment had a fortunate 
influence upon the political evolution of entire Africa and had compelled 
the colonialists to reconsider their strategy. (Ghana Daily Graphic, 
August 26.) 

At the Guinea Party Congress which opened on September 14, and at 
which there were many guests from Africa and Europe, M. Sekou Toure 
announced a £6 million three-year development plan for the country. 


Liberia 


Community of Independent African States 

AT the end of their conference at Sanniquellie in July, President Tubman, 
Dr. Nkrumah and M. Touré announced their intention to speed up “total 
liberation” of African dependent territories. After considering the Ghana- 
Guinea Union and President Tubman’s proposals for an Associated States 
of Africa, it was agreed that a conference should be held in 1960 with the 
aim of creating a Community of Independent African States. The principles 
to be presented to the conference as a basis for discussion were: 


(1) Africans, like all other peoples have the inherent right to independence 
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and self-determination and to decide the form of government under 
which they live. 

Each State or Federation of the Community would maintain its 
identity and constitutional structure. The Community object would 
be to achieve unity among independent African States. It is not 


(2) 


designed to prejudice present or future international policies, relations . 


and obligations of the States involved. 

Each member would accept the principle that it would not interfere 

in the internal affairs of any other. 

(4)a The acts of States or Federations of the Community would be deter- 
mined in relation to essential objectives which are freedom, inde- 
pendence and unity, the African personality as well as the interest of 
the African peoples. 

b Each member State or Federation would do nothing contrary to the 

spirit or objectives of the Community. 

(5)a The general policy of the Community would be to build up a free and 
prosperous African community for the benefit of its peoples and the 
peoples of the world and in the interest of international peace and 
security. 

b This policy would be based on maintenance of diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relations on the basis of equality and reciprocity with all 
States of the world which adopt a position compatible with African 
interests and African dignity. 

c Its main objective would be to help other African territories to speed 

up independence. 

The Community would set up an economic, a cultural and a scientific 
and research council. 

Membership of the Community would be open to all independent 
African States and Federations and any independent country of 
Africa would have the right to join on independence. 

The Community would have a flag and an anthem. 

The motto would be “Independence and Unity”. 


(3) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


The three leaders also called for free elections under United Nations 
supervision before independence in the French Cameroons and inclusion 
of the Algerian question on the agenda of the United Nations General 
Assembly ; they condemned apartheid and other forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and protested against proposed French atomic tests in the Sahara. 
(Ghana Daily Graphic, August 21.) 

Dr. Nkrumah said, on his return to Accra, that the Sanniquellie declara- 
tion was greater than an atom bomb. From now.on the African continent 
could never be the same. Dr. Azikiwe, on his return from a two months’ 
tour of Britain and the U.S.A. said that he endorsed President Tubman’s 
view that African States should no longer accept positions of inferiority. 
(Ghana Daily Graphic, August 21.) 


Pact with U.S.A. 


In Monrovia an Agreement of Co-operation between Liberia and the 
U.S.A. was signed. This commits the parties to joint action in the event of 
aggression against Liberia and reaffirms the U.S.A. obligation to assist 
Liberia in the promotion of her economic development and preservation 
of national independence and integrity. (West Africa, September 19.) 


Mali 
Demand for Independence 


THE Mali Government made an official demand to independence as soon 
as possible. It hoped that by negotiation, for which provision is made 
under the French Constitution, transfer of such powers as defence and 
foreign affairs could be carried out in a friendly spirit and that inde- 
pendence could be contained “within the framework of a confederal type 
of association with France”. 

While no date has been set for independence, M. Senghor, president 
of the Mali Assembly, said in Dakar that in view of the fact some 
40 millions of Africans in Nigeria, Togoland and the Cameroons, will gain 
independence next year. (The Times, September 28.) 








Nigeria 


In Preparation for Independence 


Tue Federal House of Representatives met for the last time before adjourn- 
ment on August 17. The Prime Minister, Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, summed up the past five years’ progress in a final statement on the 
motion: That this House notes with satisfaction the achievements of the 
Federal Government in preparing Nigeria for independence. He said: 
“For the past five years the eyes of the world have been on this House and 
we have been watched closely as we conducted our business. I think that 
we have every justification in saying that we have proved ourselves to be 
mature and capable of managing our own affairs. . . . I call it the great 
political experiment . . . because this is not a small country where a 
political mistake could easily be put right. To embark upon representative 
Government for a‘country of over 30 million people was a bold step and 
perhaps it was the greatest political experiment of this century. In other 
countries the form of government has indeed been changed, but where 
else, I ask you, has it been done with the agreement of all concerned? In 
most cases you will find that a minority forced their will on their country 
and that bloody revolution has left its legacy of bitterness. Here is our 
greatest achievement; what we have done we have done willingly. Com- 
promise has been substituted for force. Power has not been seized, it has 
been transferred. Every group in Nigeria has sacrificed something and has 
given way in order to reach unanimous agreement with the result that there 
is today a united country planning its independence in peace and friend- 
ship. . . . Here I should like to pay tribute to the help which we in 
Nigeria have received from Mr. Lennox-Boyd . . . some of us have seen 
him at the two Constitutional Conferences and everyone will agree that he 
has always been more than ready to assist us to achieve our national 
aspirations. . . . 

“It has been the constant preoccupation of the Federal Government 
to preserve the unity and strength of the country, especially the economic 
strength. . . . I think we may rightly claim to have met with success and 
to have established ourselves as a credit-worthy country. Last year we 
negotiated a loan with the International Bank for £10 million and this 
year, we negotiated for a further loan of £15 million. Now I am sure that 
we should not have been able to negotiate these loans if it had not been 
apparent that our policies were sound. . . . To ensure that after inde- 
pendence Nigeria exercises an influence in international affairs commen- 
surate with her importance . . . the External Affairs Division in my 
office has now been established as a self-contained unit which may. . . 
be transformed into a Ministry of Foreign Affairs next year. In addition 
the Nigeria Office in Ghana will be opened in two months’ time and next 
month an office will be established in New York. . . . In Nigeria itself 
there have been important developments of an international nature. Early 
this year the conference of the Council for Technical Co-operation south 
of the Sahara, accepted our invitation to move their headquarters from 
London to Lagos. . . . The I.L.O. has set up its African Field Office here 
and the World Health Organization has set up its Western Area Office 
while the area representative for U.N.LC.E.F. has been stationed in 
Nigeria for the past two years. . . . ‘ 

“As with external affairs a self-contained Defence Division is now 
established which will be readily transformed at Independence to a 
Ministry of Defence . . . while in London for the resumed Constitutional 
Conference we came to an understanding with the United Kingdom 
Government on matters of mutual defence interest and this will be em- 
bodied in a formal agreement upon the attainment of Independence. . . . 

“Perhaps it is in our relations with the Regional Governments that there 
is the best evidence that Nigeria is ready for Independence. Any idea of 
rivalry between the Federal and Regional Governments has been banished 
and we have tried to make them truly complementary to one another and 
have protected the unity of Nigeria by acknowledging the necessity for 
decentralization of authority. . . . There are critics who say of countries 
such as ours when they are seeking to become independent that only a 
small minority of the population wants independence and that the vast 
majority are ignorant of what is at stake. It is therefore all the more 


necessary that we, the politically-conscious members of this huge country, 
should realize the burdens which we are bringing on ourselves. . . . What 
the future holds no man can tell but I do most earnestly call on everyone 

. . to assist in building up Nigeria . . . so that she may fulfil her destiny 
as the leader of the African continent.” (Daily Times, August 17.) 


Federal Elections 


Nine Nigerian leaders of the principal political parties, including the 
regional premiers and the Federal Prime Minister, met in Lagos on 
August 20 and issued a joint appeal to party supporters for good behaviour 
to ensure peaceful federal elections. Newspaper editors were asked 
to exercise moderation in news presentation. (The Times, August 21.) 

In a policy statement issued in Lagos, Dr. Azikiwe, premier of Eastern 
Nigeria and National President of the N.C.N.C. outlined the principles of 
liberal democracy which his party will guarantee. They include eschewing 
dictatorship by any overt or covert act, respecting self-determination in 
accordance with the constitution, and creating a Mid-West State and 
extending the boundary of Lagos Federal territory; no toleration of race 
bigotry; ensuring the independence of the judiciary and insulating the 
public service and police from political interference, and enforcing human 
rights on a basis of Parliamentary democracy. On the economic side “We 
shall not nationalize any banking, commercial, insurance, mining, oil, 
shipping industry or any other enterprise in operation in this country 
before October 1, 1960, but we shall reserve to ourselves the right to 
regulate commerce and industries in Nigeria in accordance with Inter- 
national Law and the usages and practices of the civilized world.” (Daily 
Times, August 24.) 

Opening the N.C.N.C. campaign at Asaba, Dr. Azikiwe warned the 
people of Nigeria to reject the Action Group so that “White man’s rule 
may not be replaced by Black man’s tyranny”. He said that he was over- 
whelmed by specific allegations of various forms of oppression and 
victimization of N.C.N.C. supporters by Action Group agents. It was a 
pity that misgovernment by the Action Group had made Western Niger- 
ians doubt the benefits of independence and thanks should be given to God 
that the Eastern Government under the N.C.N.C. had demonstrated to the 
country and the outside world that Nigerians could run a democratic 
government competently. (News from Nigeria, September 5.) 

At a Press conference in Nigeria, Dr. Azikiwe has announced that on 
taking power the N.C.N.C. would establish a consular office in Pretoria to 
deal with the burning South African problem; it would act as a medium 
to get White, Black, and Coloured together. If it failed, the Government 
would tell the British Government that either South Africa or Nigeria 
should quit the Commonwealth. (September 22.) 


Chief Awolowo’s Action Group has also issued a Group Policy Paper 
which emphasizes the importance of developing a Welfare State and a 
minimum 5s. daily wage. On attaining power “the Action Group will 
direct its domestic policies along routes that lead straight on to the 
creation and consolidation of a Welfare State. . . . Insecurity—economic 
and social—is the scourge of our society. . . . A social insurance scheme 
in Nigeria should aim at providing for the citizens of this country the same 
range of benefits as are provided under the United Kingdom scheme”. 
These are to include Family Allowances, Old Age Pensions, National 
Assistance, Unemployment Benefit, Sickness Benefit, Maternity Benefit, 
Widows Benefit and Death Grant. British aid in working out the finance 
and administration of these schemes would be sought. Full employment 
and adequate factory legislation would also be guaranteed. (Daily Times, 
August 8.) 

In reply to Dr. Azikiwe, Chief Awolowo said that his opponent's policy 
was a “repetition of platitudes”. In the human rights he had listed there 
was nothing new. Some of what Dr. Azikiwe promised already existed and 
some promises had been borrowed from the Action Group policy. 

Chief Awolowo told a Press conference later that as a candidate in the 


_ December elections, the announcement of the result would constitute his 


automatic relinquishment of his appointment as Premier of the Western 
Region and that no decision had yet been taken as to a successor. Though 
some people had expressed concern that he should give up the Premier- 








ship, he never had any doubt where he belonged as leader of a nation- 
wide organization and that was at the centre. (September 22.) 

At a Press conference Chief Awolowo reviewed the achievements of the 
Action Group as the Party in power since 1952. He said that sound and 
democratic government had been maintained, in particular local govern- 
ment had been developed and a total of 226 Councils established. Alone 
of all the Regions they had produced a revised Statute Book and codified 
the law. There had been a steady increase in revenue and economic de- 
velopment particularly in agriculture, cocoa and palm oil. Subsidies and 
technical aid were being provided for farmers both for purchasing material 
and combating disease. Social services were being developed and the 
primary school population had risen from 429,542 to 1,037,388 between 
1953 and 1958. (News from Nigeria, September 5.) 


Both Dr. Azikiwe and Chief Awolowo have been expounding their 
principles of foreign policy. In the concluding instalment of his statement 
on N.C.N.C. policy Dr. Azikiwe said: “We shall frame our foreign policy 
to enable us to maintain friendly relations with any sovereign state” which 
declares its adherence to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. “It 
is, of course, a policy of non-alignment with any particular axis of geo- 
politics, Eastern or Western. ... We shall be independent in our 
attitude. We shall neither be partisan nor be neutral . . . we shall remain 
as a fully fledged member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . 
We shall apply to join the United Nations . . . in Africa we shall develop 
a policy of ‘good neighbour’ which can lead to integration of an economic 
and sociological nature thereby creating an avenue for closer political 
relationship among the African States. We shall not deliberately give cause 
to our African neighbours to be apprehensive that the Nigerian Colossus 
has any designs either to interfere in their domestic affairs or to seek to 
draw them into its political orbit. The touchstone of our foreign policy is 
good neighbourliness to all nations.” (Daily Times, August 24.) 

Replying for the Action Group to allegations that Action Group 
policies would entangle Nigeria in military alliances, Chief Akintola, 
Federal Minister of Communications, said that alignment with the West 
meant not only former colonial Powers and the U.S. but also Common- 
wealth countries; that within this context Nigeria would retain diplomatic 
initiative; choice of a friend did not necessarily mean the creation of an 
enemy, for example, India’s relations with Commonwealth countries and 
Russia; no sincere Nigerian would advocate exchange of British rule for 
Egyptian hegemony. At the Action Group Congress, Chief Awolowo told 
supporters that his Party would promote friendship between Nigeria and 
African countries and the whole world, but any serious attempt to bring 
about political union among African States was bound to create suspicion, 
distrust and disharmony among those States. U.A.R. “which has one foot 
on Africa and another in Asia Minor, was the very antithesis of a workable 
African community”. (West Africa, September 19.) 

The Premier of Northern Nigeria, who has been visiting Ghana accom- 
panied by a number of his Ministers, has said that his Party, the Northern 
Peoples’ Congress, will contest all 174 seats in the Federal Elections. His 
Party advocated alignment with the West; membership of the Common- 
wealth; close ties with the United Kingdom; friendly relations and co- 
operation with African countries, but any suggestion of a United States of 
Africa, he felt to be premature. An article in West Africa (August 29) 
pointed out the slogan adopted by strategists of all parties: “‘He who wins 
the north wins Nigeria” and said that the North is still an unknown 
quantity electorally. The struggle between the N.P.C. and the Opposition, 
the Northern Elements Progressive Union (N.E.P.U.), cuts across race and 
religious affiliations. The dominating Hausa-Fulani Moslems are not 
politically united and both the N.E.P.U. and the Action Group have 
carried the banner of social revolution to the far north. There is neverthe- 
less a feeling that it might be better to be dominated by the known if re- 
actionary quantity, the N.P.C., than by unknown neighbours to the south. 

The Emir of Kano is reported as having warned all political parties 
from using his name for political purposes. This followed a protest from 
N.E.P.U. that N.P.C. members were terrorizing opponents and threaten- 
ing in the name of the Emir that they must join the N.P.C. or expect 
persecution. (September 3.) 

The leader of the Northern Elements Progressive Union, Mallam 
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Aminu Kano has submitted a seven-point programme to the Northern 
Regional Government to raise the standard of living. This includes an 
extensive irrigation scheme in areas of seasonal rain and the demand for a 


50 per cent salary increase for all labourers. (West African Pilot, Septem- 
ber 9.) 


Nigerianization of Public Service 

The Final Report of the Parliamentary Committee on the Nigerianiza- 
tion of the F.P.S. (Sessional Paper No. 6 of 1959) indicates dissatisfaction 
with the present rate of Nigerianization and recommends that on the 
attainment of independence the Public Service should be substantially 
staffed by Nigerians at all levels. Effective Nigerianization “has been 
hampered considerably by the general attitude of some Heads of Depart- 
ments who either did not believe in it, were indifferent, or opposed to the 
declared policy of the Government”. The Committee believes that lower 
standards would be preferable to a continuation of a British-run service; 
that there is an exaggerated idea of the quality of existing standards and 
that the aim must be Nigerianization without “an intolerable degree of 
deterioration”. The Committee submits that in a modern, independent 
State, Government, Public Services and the control of economic develop- 
ment must be in the hands of its nationals. It recommends that at Inde- 
pendence all key posts in the Public Service should be held by Nigerians. 
Most of Nigeria’s senior expatriate Civil Servants have already enlisted 
on List B and are drawing compensation. (List B entitles an overseas 
officer to draw annually an amount equal to 25 per cent of his salary as an 
advance against ultimate lump sum compensation.) “The Committee is 
satisfied that no amount of financial inducement, no amount of revision of 
salaries, and allowances will make most expatriate Civil Servants con- 
tented and satisfied” and assumes that they have “elected to go on the 
attainment of independence”. There is, however, no illusion about the 
difficulty of finding Nigerians to replace them, especially in the scientific, 
technical and professional classes. The Committee is pessimistic about the 
small output of local graduates (eighty-three in the next two years if none 
fails) and concludes that “the two Nigerian higher institutes of learning are 
contributing very little to the solution of manpower problems and 
Nigerianization of the Public Service”. Certain departments, such as the 
Police, raise a special problem in that the North is alleged to prefer senior 
expatriate officers to Southerners. In each department examined the Com- 
mittee came to much the same conclusion: that since most expatriate 
officers intend to leave, it would be foolish to delay Nigerians promotion 
because they lack experience or paper qualifications; provision for replace- 
ment must be made both on practical and political grounds. A large 
variety of training schemes are recommended which will be examined by a 
Commission on Higher Education which has recently been set up. 

The Report concludes that “what is needed is a Nigerian Government 
supported by a Nigerian Civil Service effectively manned and controlled 
by Nigerians. What is not needed now is a British administration for 
Nigerians. Therefore, the Committee is of the opinion that what is re- 
quired now is the establishment of mutual faith and confidence between the 
Nigerian Civil Servants and the Ministers, Legislators and the public of 
this country. With this common faith and determination to work out his 
destiny the Committee is certain that given the opportunity to run his own 
administration without placing unnecessary obstacles in the way the 
Nigerian Civil Servant today can effectively control and direct the Nigerian 
Civil Service and maintain such standards as would be adequate to the 
needs of Nigeria. (News from Nigeria, August 12; West Africa, September 
19 and 26.) 

A total of 395 substantive appointments (310 Nigerian and eighty-five 
expatriates) to the Eastern Region senior public service ranks were made 
in 1958. The Eastern Nigerian Public Service Commission stated that 
expatriates were only appointed when no qualified Nigerian was avail- 
able. “The policy of Nigerianization without dangerous lowering in 
standards remained the guiding principle.” Large numbers of Govern- 
ment scholars had returned, for whom there was no opening in the Service 
because their training did not coincide with the vacancies available. 


' Economic Development 
The Economic Survey of Nigeria, a compilation of existing information 
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about Nigerian economy, points out that prices for Nigerian exports for 
the next few years “are more than usually uncertain” because of the 
operations of the European Common Market. The reason given is that the 
Rome Treaty establishing duty-free markets for the products of overseas 
territories associated with the signatories, will encourage other overseas 
territories to compete with Nigeria who sends a large proportion of her 
exports to Common Market countries. These fears were expressed at the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers meeting, by the Nigerian Minister, 
Chief Okotie-Eboh. (West Africa, September 26.) 

The United Kingdom is to lend £15 million towards the cost of 
Nigeria’s Four Year Development Plan: £3 million will be an Exchequer 
loan and £12 million a Commonwealth Assistance Loan. Current ap- 
proved development plans up to 1962 involve some £153 million, £105 
million from Nigerian resources, £10 million from the World Bank and 
£6 million from Colonial Welfare and Development loans. It is hoped that 
the remainder can be borrowed “from other friends in the West’. (New 
Commonwealth, August.) 

The U.S. Trade Mission which recently toured Nigeria has reported 
that Nigerian economy is “solidly based on nearly 40 million energetic 
people” and recommended an increase in transport and technical develop- 
ments. Last year the U.S. accounted for about £10 million of Nigeria’s 


£167 million imports; Britain for about £72 million. (West Africa, August 
14.) 


The Federal Government has accepted in principle the recommenda- 
tions of the Netherlands Engineering Consultants (N.E.D.C.O.) on how 
to improve shipping conditions on the Niger and Benue Rivers. 
N.E.D.C.O.’s Report, the result of four years’ investigation, was the 
subject of a Government White Paper, published in July. According to the 
Paper much has already been done to improve navigation by the Depart- 
ment of Inland Waterways which has been collaborating with N.E.D.C.O. 
A variety of projects designed to remove irregularity in depth and variation 
in the length of the navigable season and to provide adequate charting 
have been suggested at considerable capital cost. The Federal Government 
is likely to seek about £55 million for dams on the Niger and Kaduna, 
alone, though it is claimed that this would provide cheap electricity and aid 
agricultural development. The N.E.D.C.O. Report suggests that in the 
immediate future, by 1962, it would be possible to increase the navigable 
season by 15 per cent and with proper information, night navigation could 
increase fleet capacity by 60 per cent. Federal Nigeria (August 8) pointed 
out that the key to the whole scheme is the programme now being carried 
out under an £8 million contract to improve the Escravos Estuary in the 
Western Delta where the coast is being blocked by the millions of tons of 
silt and sand carried down by the Niger floods. 


Shell B.P. has announced in Lagos that for the first time, oil in 
appreciable quantities has been found in the Western Region, Delta 
Province. Unfortunately, Ughelli, where oil was struck is separated from 
other sources of oil by over sixty miles of difficult country, and other 
nearer oil-bearing structures will have to be found to make the exploitation 
of Ughelli oil commercially possible. (Guardian, September 9.) 


Sierra Leone 


New Diamond Market Opened 


AN agreement has been signed between the Sierra Leone Government and 
the Diamond Corporation for the marketing of diamonds. These will, in 
future, be marketed solely through a Government diamond office on whose 
board the Government will have three members and the Corporation two. 
Until now marketing has been legally carried out by the Corporation, the 
Bank of West Africa and Barclays but diggers have seldom been satisfied 
that prices were fair and smuggling has been rampant. The Governor said 
the Government believed that diamonds worth £47 million had been 
smuggled out of the country in the last four years. The loss to Government 
revenue on the stones would have been enough to pay for a £10 million 
loan. Sierra Leone is the most important diamond exporting colony and, 
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together with Tanganyika, supplies about 10 per cent of the free world 


stocks in weight and value. (West Africa, August 15; Times Colonies 
Review, 1959.) 


Restricted Educational Opportunity 


At present only 14 per cent unevenly distributed, of the school age 
population are enrolled in school. Although the 1954 Development Plan 
envisaged primary school places for 50 per cent within ten years, the local 
financing of this has proved impracticable, and the present programme is 
more modest. Neither human nor economic resources are equal to building 
universal, free, primary education at the rate desired by a rapidly develop- 
ing people. This is even more true of secondary education for which, as the 
White Paper on Education said, a sound basic primary system is the 
foundation. In an attempt to improve the number of teachers available it is 
proposed to increase the annual output from 187 to 320 and to move all 
non-graduate teacher training from Fourah Bay to a separate institution 
which will produce about 110 teachers a year. The Government has during 
1959 granted nearly thirty scholarships to Sierra Leone students to pursue 
various courses in the United Kingdom. (West Africa, September 26.) 


French Community 


New Ministers Appointed 


GENERAL DE GAULLE formally opened the inaugural meeting of the 
Senate of the French Community on July 15. It is composed of 284 
members, from the Parliaments of France, Madagascar, Congo Republic, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Gabon, Upper Volta, Mauritania, Niger, Tchad, 
Senegal and Soudan. (Bulletin Mensuel D’ Information, Serie 1, No. 6.) 
Afterwards General de Gaulle announced the appointment of four 
advisers of Cabinet rank (Ministres-Conseillers) from Africa, to assist in 
matters affecting the Community. They were also nominated by the French 
Cabinet for inclusion in the French delegation to U.N.O. The four men 
chosen are M. Houphouet-Boigny, Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast, 
M. Tsiranana, Prime Minister of Madagascar, M. Leopold Senghor, 


President of the Mali Assembly, and M. Gabriel Lisette, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Tchad. 


Federation or Confederation 

The Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, under its President, 
M. Felix Houphouet-Boigny, reaffirmed its determination to stay inside the 
French Community at a special Congress held in Abidjan. It expressed 
complete confidence in General de Gaulle and demanded that the Com- 
munity undergo a “harmonious evolution according to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution”. It asked for the Community to be “an organ of 
solidarity, a multi-national and international assembly with a central 
Parliament and Government to achieve the greatest national cohesion and 
authority towards the outside world”’. 

The territories represented were Ivory Coast, Niger, Upper Volta, 
Dahomey, Tchad, Gabon, Congo Republic, Central Africa Republic and 
Senegal. All except the last two were represented by their Prime Ministers. 

In his speech M. Houphouet-Boigny attacked Pan-Africanism. He said 
its supporters were attracted by the word, “independence”’, and not by its 
content. Because of the very lack of definition of the aim and methods of 
Pan-Africanism, African unity and pride would be undermined. On the 
other hand those who remained inside the Community would have true 
unity within the rank of a great political and economic whole. They could 
dispense with the expenses of an army and a diplomatic corps of their own. 
““We have to turn to foreign capitalists in order to procure a decent 
standard of living for the African masses—unless we want immediately to 
install international Communism in Africa—a master of whom we will 
only get rid with very great difficulty.” 

He said that their eventual aim was a great Federal or Confederate 
State made up of autonomous States, including France, each having the 
control of its own affairs like Canada, Switzerland, U.S.A., and even 
U.S.S.R., but with a real Central Federal or Confederate Government and 








Parliament. He, more than anyone, hoped that Guinea would return to 
the “‘Association of Peoples” foreseen in the Constitution of the Com- 
munity, but he realized it was little more than wishful thinking. (Inter- 
Afrique Presse, September 11.) 

The Inaugural conference of the Parti Federaliste Africain voted for 
the creation of a federal republic of which Mali is the first stage and the 
transformation of the French Community into a confederation of free 
sovereign nations. About 300 delegates were present from territories where 
the P.F.A. is established: Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey, Mauritania. 
(Times Colonies Review, 3rd Quarter, 1959.) 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


P.A.F.M.E.C.A. Meeting 


Tue Pan-African Freedom Movement of East and Central Africa meeting 
at Moshi decided against allowing the Kenya National Party to join the 
Movement, because it permits other races to become members of the 
Party. 

Mr. Ronald Ngala, an Elected Member of the Kenya Legislative 
Council and secretary of the Kenya National Party, told the conference 
it was true the Party was open to other races wishing to help Africans in 
their struggle for independence, but he pointed out that the Zanzibar 
National Party was also multi-racial. The K.N.P. representatives, Mr. 
Ronald Ngala and Mr. James Muimi (both Members of the Kenya 
Legislative Council), were allowed to remain as observers. 

Among the delegates was Mr. Tom Mboya, in his capacity as secretary- 
general of the Kenya Independence Movement. Greetings were sent from 
the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress and the Nyasaland 
African Congress, as well as from Sudan and Ghana. 

The conference decided to boycott all South African goods and goods 
going into the Union. The full boycott will begin on November 1, but until 
then a partial boycott will be applied to some products, including wines 
and sherries. Trade unions and labour organizations in countries repre- 
sented by the movement will be asked to make plans for a boycott on the 
handling of all South African goods, and importers will be urged to help 
in imposing economic sanctions “for South Africa’s gross abuse of human 
rights’’. (East Africa and Rhodesia, September 17.) 

The Kenya Weekly News (September 18) said that the outcome of the 
Pafmeca conference at Moshi, on the boycott of South African imports 
into East Africa had come as a surprise to Africans in Tanganyika. 

It was generally accepted that Mr. Nyerere in Tanganyika favoured a 
“selected” boycott. But the Pafmeca decision calls for a total boycott of 
South African goods from November 1 next. The decision is regarded by 
leading African nationalists in Dar es Salaam as an unexpected victory for 
Mr. Tom Mboya, and a setback to Mr. Nyerere’s hopes of guiding 
nationalism along channels which have already won him local and over- 
seas approval for its moderation. 

Tanganyika is a land of peace, and he knows that a political “total 
boycott” campaign can lead to violence. Intimidation inevitably follows a 
trade boycott, and Nyerere, it is believed, would be very reluctant to see 
Tanganyika follow the tactics of Uganda in a trade boycott. He went to 
Moshi in this frame of mind, and met Mboya, who was already totally 
committed to an uncompromising stand. Unlike Nyerere, Mboya faces 
dissension on the home front among African fellow-nationalists. Mboya 
had to win the day at Moshi, or face discredit in Kenya. 

Quite apart from purely political considerations, and whether Mboya 
maintains his personal position in Kenya or not, it is readily seen in 
Tanganyika that a boycott of South African goods can hurt Tanganyika 
economically much more than Kenya. Kenya has secondary industry. 
Kenya is attracting investment, and, who knows, goods boycotted in 
Kenya might be produced in Kenya. Tanganyika, on the other hand is so 
pathetically backward in development of local industry that the boycott, 
if it proves to be effective, could hurt the country considerably. In one 
item alone, South Africa manufactures hoes, the cost to the peasant of 
Tanganyika could be very significant. 





The Monrovia Conference 


The five-day conference of nine independent African States (Liberia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Morocco, Ethiopia, Tunisia, U.A.R. and the 
Sudan) resolved: 


(1) France should recognize Algerian right to independence and self- 
determination. 

(2) Conference denounced any decision to conduct nuclear explosions in 
any part of Africa. 

(3) Conference condemned discrimination and segregation in all forms, 
particularly those in South Africa, Kenya, and the Central African 
Federation. 

(4) Conference called on the conscience of the world and the United 
Nations to help dependent territories to achieve independence. 

(5) In French Cameroons Conference supported the U.P.C. demand for 


free elections under the aegis of United Nations before independence 
is granted. 


A message to the Conference from Mr. Dillon, U.S. Under-Secretary 
of State, stated that delegates could count “on the help and understanding 


of the U.S.A. for the legitimate aspirations of the African peoples”. (West 
Africa, August 15.) 


GENERAL 


World Bank Aid Development 


THE governors of the World Bank have agreed to the creation of an 
international development association to supplement its financing opera- 
tions by easing the terms of loans to less developed countries, notably 
through the injection of “soft” currencies. 

Though the broad idea of forming a development association with a 
capital of $1,000 million (nearly £360 million), to be subscribed largely in 
convertible currencies, commands general support, the debate has evoked 
distinct reservations, especially toward the concept of making loans re- 
payable wholly in local currencies; and the directors are asked to take these 
conflicting views into account in drafting a charter for submission to the 
governors and eventually to member-Governments. 

A few British reservations towards the present proposals were ex- 
pressed by Sir Roger Makins, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. He 
urged that, although I.D.A. assistance should be flexible and on less stringent 
terms than was possible under the bank’s standards, the basis of 
sound international lending should not be undermined. This was a 
difficult problem which would need much study. The British Government, 
he said, did not like the idea of concessionary rates of interest and would 
prefer something on the lines of long-term loans or long periods of grace 
before repayment began; and they agree that the management should not 
have its hands tied too tightly. 

Sir Roger Makins, pointing to continued British contributions to 
economic expansion abroad, announced that the balance of Britain’s cash 
subscription to the bank (the so-called 18 per cent subscription) would now 
be made available—£10 million immediately and £11 million from next 
January, instead of over a period of years beginning in 1961 as previously 
promised. This meant that by January the bank would have had the use 
of the whole British subscription of £83,600,000 for lending to the sterling 
Commonwealth; all this sterling was fully convertible, and all repayments 


could be used for fresh lending to any member country. (The Times, 
October 2.) 


American Interest Grows 


The organization of a high-powered committee of businessmen to 
advise the Department of Commerce on African investments, like the 
creation of an Office for African Affairs in the State Department or the 
long-term study which the Army Quartermaster Corps has been making 
of the central region of the African continent, need not be viewed with 
alarm as indicating that the Americans are about to marchin. . 

Enthusiasm for such African leaders as Mr. Nkrumah or Mr. Mboya 
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does not mean a boom in tourist travel to Africa or in Afro-American 
development shares on the New York Stock Exchange. Some Americans 
have been to Africa for holidays this summer, some 200 American business 
firms are said to have interests there. Some economic aid is being given, 
some political links are being forged. But as far as a general American 
understanding of Africa is concerned, the continent has done no more than 
cease to be “darkest” and take on an interesting, if still confusing, tone of 


‘Meanwhile, able newspaper reporters travel in Africa and do their best 
to translate strange scenes into familiar American terms. Dispatches come 
back about political uprisings and the hazards imposed on wild game by 
hydro-electric dams, or on traditional nudity by native moralists. In the 
magazine field, two very different monthlies and a weekly have each 
recently devoted an entire issue to various aspects of the African continent. 

This sympathetic curiosity feeds, and is fed by, the work being done by 
charitable foundations and voluntary service committees. The amount of 
aid now going to Africa, from public or from private sources, is still small 
compared to the funds allotted to Asia and the Middle East, but the quality 
of interest makes up in warmth what it lacks in dollars. Most of the major 
foundations have money and people working there. . . . 

Two major Carnegie grants were made in March of this year. Primary 
education in Nigeria is being surveyed by the Ford Foundation, while the 
Rockefeller Foundation has for several years been working on yellow fever 
research in both Nigeria and Uganda. The newer Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund has established an office in Ghana to advise the Africans on obtain- 
ing capital and other financial assistance for economic development. The 
Twentieth Century Fund is almost ready to publish its three-year study of 
Africa south of the Sahara, the Phelps Stokes Fund continues to assist 
African students eager to study in the United States. 

The voluntary service committees have less money than the founda- 
tions, and perhaps for that reason they pursue quite different goals. For 
example, the African Studies Association, with some 200 members and 
an office at Columbia University, provides a centre for academic investiga- 
tions of several kinds; the American Committee on Africa is concerned 
mostly with political interests, is warmly pro-African and reputed to be 
extremist ; the American Society for African Culture is a Negro intellectual 
group, allied with the Paris agency which promotes the concept of Présence 
Africaine ; the African-American Institute, which has offices in the Carnegie 
Endowment building, tries its best to be enthusiastically informative and 
unbiased. Some of these groups are by temperament and training bent on 
propaganda, but others are beginning to acquire a deeper understanding of 
what Africa must face in the next few years. . . . 

This relatively new development in American thinking showed itself 
in two conferences that were held on African affairs last year, and in a 
discussion on the same subject which was held not long ago in London. 
At least one of these conferences took as its point of departure the hopeful 
assumption that British and American attitudes to Africa are not as dis- 
similar as they may look; that a major aim of both is to develop political, 
social and economic strength in African countries so that they will prosper 
under governments of their own choosing, preferably of the kind that will 
side with the free nations. To this end lessons were stressed which are hard 
for Americans to learn: that financial aid alone is not enough in Africa; 
that foreign aid is more effective when free from military or political 
strings; that confidence in African leadership is highly important to a 
people trying their wings for the first time; that economic inefficiencies are 
best attacked by way of improving African agriculture and exports. 

The existence of such views does not mean that there are not still 
people who see African aspirations in the light of 1776, and are bent on 
hurrying the end of British rule without regard to cost. There are others 
who would have Britain and the other colonial nations hold on to power, 
again without regard to cost. But the important thing is that these tradi- 
tional prejudices are now counterbalanced by other approaches inspired 
by a longer vision and working behind the scenes. (The Economist, 
September 12.) 


Culture and Economic Progress 


At the Second Annual Congress of the American Society for African 
Culture there were discussions on everything from political freedom to 


art, music, and the Negro American’s cultural ties with Africa. Member- 
ship is limited to “persons of Negro descent”. The policy is derived from 
the group’s international affiliate, the Society for African Culture, based in 
Paris 


Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts said that freedom would 
extend in the foreseeable future “from Algeria to the southern tip of the 
continent”. 

“It must not be,” he added, “that these people when free will look back 
and say we were non-committal and neutral in their time of need. Instead 
we must hold out the hand of friendship to them now during this vital 
period even if on occasion it brings us into disagreement with countries of 
Western Europe who have been our traditional allies. In doing so we serve 
the cause of freedom”. Senator Kennedy said, recalling a quotation from 
Dante, “the hottest places in hell were reserved for those who in a period 
of moral crisis maintained their neutrality”. 

Asserting that the goal, for the good of Africa, and for the good of the 
West, is a “strong Africa”, Senator Kennedy called for a new American 
policy towards Africa, commencing in the area of economic development. 
He said U.S. aid should be concentrated on increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity and diversifying on crop economies, and that private capital 
cannot do the job alone. He urged larger appropriations for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (“our best tool for African economic policy today”), 
increased Point Four assistance, and multilateral co-operation among 
African, European, American and other countries in an African regional 
economic plan. Senator Kennedy said, however, that economic progress in 
Africa is not the responsibility of the United States alone, nor of the 
Africans. “It is primarily the responsibility of those European nations who 
have for centuries extracted the wealth of that continent.” (Africa Special 
Report, July.) 


C.R.O. Changes Advocated 


The Select Committee on Estimates expressed misgivings about the 
organization of the Commonwealth Relations Office in their Third Report 
published on August 28." 

Discussing the increasing task of the Commonwealth Relations Office 
as more colonies attain self-government, the committee’s report pointed 
out that its resources of manpower were already strained, especially in 
filling the highest posts. The case of Ireland is instanced, where barely more 
than half the high commissioners and ambassadors appointed since 1945 
were members of the regular Service. 

The report commented: “In a normal course of events, if an exception- 
ally well qualified candidate from outside the Service were available, it 
might be valuable to appoint him, provided that such appointments were 
exceptional, but there is clearly something wrong with a Service when so 
many of its top posts are offered to men who have made their careers 
elsewhere. Appointments of this kind are bound to have a bad effect on 
morale within the Service, and in the long run, may harm recruitment.” 
The committee recommended that the C.R.O. should throw over its 
inhibitions concerning the unacceptability of ex-Colonial Service officers 
to newly independent governments and points out that the C.R.O. could 
strengthen its service substantially by taking on such officers. 

The organization of the headquarters is criticized and the committee 
recommend that staffing of the High Commission offices in Common- 
wealth countries should be kept under constant review. 

Of the information services it is said that there is possibly some over- 
lapping between the C.R.O. the Central Office of Information and the 
British Council, but there was no support for an idea that the work of the 
British Council could not be done more efficiently by the C.R.O. 

The committee refer to two criticisms. First, at the time of the Suez 
incident directors of information were not supplied for four days with any 
material to enable them to present the United Kingdom Government’s 
case. The second criticism was that there was an inadequate supply of 
information of industrial and commercial matters, and especially on 
British technical achievements and aid to other countries. (The Times, 
August 29.) 


‘Third Report from the Select Committee on Estimates. Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Stationery Office, 9s. 
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The Common Market and Africa’ 


In 1957 France, West Germany, Italy and Benelux signed the Treaty of 
Rome which brought the European Economic Community or the Common 
Market into being on January 1, 1959. The Common Market is being 
created by the formation of a customs union of the six countries by the 
progressive reduction of tariffs on trade with each other, and the adoption 
of uniform tariffs on trade with other countries. The treaty also provides 
for the free movement of labour within the Common Market area, and an 
easier and larger flow of investment capital. Extra-European countries and 
territories (e.g. in Africa) having special relations with the six countries 
are not full members of the E.E.C. but are associated with it. Dr. Allardt, 
the Director-General for associated Countries and Territories of the E.E.C., 
spoke on the significance of the Common Market for Africa at a meeting 
in Hanover in April 1959. His examples were mainly drawn from French: 
and Belgian spheres of influence in Africa. 

He said: ““The Treaty of Rome contains three concrete proposals which 
it will not be necessary to test in practice: 


(1) The opening of markets by reduction of customs duties and elimina- 
tion of all remaining import quotas; 

(2) The Development Fund; 

(3) The right of establishment; to this should be added the employment of 
Africans in the administrative organs of E.E.C., a measure decided 
upon by the European Commission.” 


Trade Relations 


The associated overseas territories which had customs preferences for 
imports from their mother countries have reduced their customs duties by 
10 per cent in favour of the Common Market countries. The only excep- 
tion is Guinea, which is now independent. In Africa, this does not affect 
French Equatorial Africa as a discriminatory tariff had not been in 
existence before the Treaty. The quotas of exports to the French associated 
territories in Africa from the Common Market countries (except France) 
have been consolidated and increased. This means free trade in pharma- 
ceuticals, motor car tyres, some iron and steel products, clothing, motor- 
cycles and bicycles, passenger cars and trucks. 

Under the Treaty the Common Market countries have to reduce 
customs duties against the associated territories on the same terms as they 
reduce customs duties among themselves. Thus, in general, the 10 per cent 
reduction in customs duties since January 1959 in the Common Market 
now applies to the associated territories in Africa. But there are exceptions 
to this preference. Some Common Market countries have agreed to admit 
outside countries to this concession. This particularly relates to the 
German Federal Republic, in the case of imports of coffee, tea and cocoa. 
As the Republic has also increased its excise tax on these products there 
will be no reduction in their prices and no increased consumptions. Hence 
the privileged position intended for the associated territories in Africa, in 
these cases does not become a reality. But the majority of tropical products 
can be exported to the Common Market countries without quantitative 
restrictions. Where restrictions have existed the quotas have now been 
increased by 20 per cent. 

In the marketing of tropical products further steps are necessary to 
increase trade between the Common Market and the associated territories. 
The subject is being examined and it is suggested that export taxes should 
be removed to reduce the price of these products. The loss of revenue could 
be made good by increases in other taxes. In the production, conditioning, 


transport and “‘marketing” of these goods economies could be suggested 
which would reduce their prices. 


Relations with Outside Countries* 


M. Rey, who is responsible for E.C.C. external relations, said recently: 
“Several States are asking whether the association of the overseas terri- 
tories will not lead to a shrinkage of their exports to the community, or 
whether financial aid to them will be reduced in favour of the less developed 
associated territories.” The reply is that preferences for the associated 

‘Director-General Dr. Allardt: The Tasks and the Aims of the European Economic 


Community in Africa. Publications of European Communities, 1959. 


2See “Economic Development of Africa’? and “The Establishment of F.A.M.A.”’ 
DIGEST V, 4. 


territories will take effect gradually. These territories will not be able to 
supply all the needs of the Common Market, and as the demands of that 
market are found to increase, there should be a fair share for non-member 
countries. Under the Treaty and by bi-lateral agreements arrangements can 
be made to assist these countries in their trade. 

The member States are by 1962 to create a fund equivalent to $581 
million to finance social and economic investment in the associated 
territories and countries to promote stability of the first $58 million on 
over-all allocation has been of two-thirds to social and one-third to eco- 
nomic projects. However, it may be that the share of social projects will be 
reduced in favour of economic. 

In the Belgian Congo $400,000 are being made available for hospital 
building, to combat soil erosion, and to develop Native suburbs. In 
Ruanda-Urundi $500,000 is to be spent on agricultural research, and 
$560,000 on road building, and $336,000 on the development of tea 
growing. 

The Development Fund is not intended to reduce the direct contribu- 
tions of the mother countries. For example from 1958 to 1962 France will 
invest directly $1,000 million and the Fund will invest $511 million in the 
same territories and countries. Thus the Fund will increase public invest- 
ment there by 50 per cent. In the Belgian territories the Fund will increase 
public investment by $6 million each year in 1958-62 period. 


**General Right of Establishment”’ 


The Rome Treaties introduce a “general right of establishment in the 
associated countries and territories for all juridical or natural persons of 
the Community on the same terms as apply to the nationals of the mother 
countries”. (This means the abolition of racial discrimination.) As a 
consequence a large number of Africans and Madagascans will be ap- 
pointed to the staff of the E.E.C. headquarters in Brussels. The aim was 
to create a “Présence Europeanne” in Africa with nothing in common 
with the old ideas of colonialism. The phrase gives expression to something 
the Africans have stressed, “the need for European help in Africa by lend- 
ing technical, financial and moral support in orders thus to come to 
fruitful co-operation”. It was hoped that the E.E.C. would become a 
genuine supranatinal organization, and thus remove the risk of being 
regarded in the associated countries and territories as merely an executive 
organ of the European Governments. 

The pre-conditions of increasing exports to African countries is to 
increase purchasing power. To do so extensive and effective private foreign 
capital is indispensable. To get this adequate security for that capital was 
necessary, and for the transfer of interest and amortization payments. 

Attempts have been made to put the relationships between the new 
nations and states and groups of States in East and West on a new basis 
through aid. Many have failed because they left the recipients with a bad 
taste in their mouths. ““We should therefore perhaps speak of the need to 
find ways of frank and sincere co-operation by joint endeavour, naturally 
carried out under conditions of complete equality.” 


The Editor of the DiGEsT does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 
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Tue chairman, Lord Hemingford, paid a five-day visit to Ghana during 
September to attend celebrations to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first Government Teacher Training College of which he is a past rector. 
He saw some of the developments which have taken place in Ghana since 
it became independent, and on leaving he said: “Ghana’s great quality of 
friendship is as flourishing as ever. I am sure it will play an increasing part 
in establishing harmony among the races and nations of the world.” While 
in Ghana he was the guest of the Governor-General, Lord Listowel. 


The Rev. Michael Scott is attending the Fourteenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in New York. With him are Mr. 
Fanuel Kosanguizi, a Herero, and Mr. Hans Beukes, a member of the 
Rehoboth community in South West Africa. They will lay evidence before 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee regarding the conditions under which 
the Non-Europeans of South West Africa live. 

The Rev. Michael Scott and Mr. Hans Beukes addressed a rally in Oslo 
organized by students who arranged for Mr. Beukes scholarship at the 


university (Dicest VII, 1). A torch light procession welcomed him, and 
the Norwegian Press gave wide coverage to the story of his journey from 
South Africa to Britain and Norway. The Africa Bureau arranged a Press 
conference for Mr. Beukes on his arrival in London. 


A meeting on Central Africa held in Birmingham by the Birmingham 
Africa Council and the Movement for Colonial Freedom was addressed 
by Miss Jane Symonds, Mr. Mwai Kibaki and Mr. A. Bashorun. Miss 
Symonds also addressed a meeting in Southampton on the work of the 
Africa Bureau. 


We are having a drive to increase the circulation of the AFRICA Dicest. 
Would anyone who could display a single-crown poster and copies of the 
Dicest where they would be likely to attract new subscribers please write 
to the Secretary, Africa Bureau. Once again Christmas Cards are on sale 
in aid of the Africa Bureau and the African Development Trust (St. 
Faith’s Farm). Please order now on the above form. 
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